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ABSTRACT 

Participation in recurrent education and the 
financing of recurrent education are discussed from the experiences 
of countries belonging to the Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. Recurrent education encompasses lifelong learning. 
The influences of socioeconomic and technological change on recurrent 
education and employment are addressed. Two approaches to assess 
participation in recurrent education are considered: an 
individual/psychological approach and a statistical approach. A 
research review of participation in recurrent education covers 
theories of motivation and analysis of valence and e>:pectancy ia 
terms of adult education. Included is an outline of findings of 
specific studies concerning adults' motives for participation in 
education, impediments to tecruitment, and the influence of adults' 
self-evaluation on participation. A model accounting for 
participation in adult education is presented. Power within the 
workplace and the economy and implications for recurrent education 
are also addressed. Current financing modes and the costs and 
benefits of recurrent education are covered. A T-paoe bibliography 
and 13 tables are included. (SW) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Towards the end of the 1960s, a number of new strategics and concepts 
emerged in national and international discussions of education, all developed 
around the central principle of lifelong learning. This represented a radical de- 
parture from the traditional assumption that active lemming be concentrated in 
the years of childhood and adolescence; such a 'Tront-loaded'' organisation of 
education was seen to be obsolete in the modern world on grounds both of ef- 
ficiency and equity. Following the lifelong principle, learning - especially organ- 
ised education and training - should be available throughout each person's life- 
time, implying the creation of new institutions and opportunities and the open- 
ing up of programmes hitherto reserved for a relatively small academic elite. 
The contribution of the Organisation of Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) to this movement was the concept of "recurrent education" that 
was dexeloped and elaborated in its Centre for Educational Research and Inno- 
vation (CERI). This placed particular emphasis on the need for organising edu- 
cation so that it can be experienced in alternation with work and other social 
activities on a lifetime basis (1). Recurrent education be':ame a cornerstone of 
OECD's educational philosophy. 

Despite the enthusiastic es]X)Usal in principle of these ideas and concepts by 
many of OECD's Membe- countries at this time, it soon became apparent that 
the barriers to the full-scale adoption of the lifelong learning idea were formi- 
dable. Established education institutions and systems werr deeply entrenched 
and resistant to sweeping reform. The recurrent education concept implied too 
extensive changes in labour markets, enterprises, social insurance and income 
transfer policies - in short, the whole fabric of economic and social organisation. 
Moreover the early 1970s witnessed the first faltering of the economic and em- 
ployment growth that had been enjoyed in previous post-war years, and this 
quickened with successive oil shocks. The climate altered from one of expansion 
to that of caution. 

In this context, considerably more than rhetoric and general concepts were 
required for the recurrent education strategy to remain convincing. Its further 
developm'^nt needed detailed focus on the concrete shape of such a strategy, anH 
the problems posed in it.s implementation. 

Subsequent OECD work in this field undertook to fill out this detailed picture. 
This included a series of twelve national studies of actual developments and the 
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implementation of recurrent education in OECD countries (2). Two volumes 
were published on the kty policy of educational leave of absence (3). A j-^ries of 
reports on adult education in the latter half of the 1970s provided a comprehen- 
sive review of practices, policies, and problems (4). The response of the higher 
education sector to the adult student was the subject of more recent CERI 
analysis (5). And finally, three further areas became the focus of in-depth work 
by CERI, the results of which are contained in this volume, namely: 

- Issues of participation - factors enhancing or ' ipcding the participation of adults 
in education; 

- Recurrent education and the world of work; in particular, the contribution of edu- 
cation to greater participation in the workplace; 

" The financing of recurrent education. 

By the b^inning of the 1980s, radical changes were occurring yet again, with 
far-reaching implications for recurrent education. Structural economic change 
and pariicularly the development and widespread introduction of new techno- 
logies have re-emphasized the importance of human resources and the need for 
a broad, flexible base of knowledge and skills. For recurrent cdiication, to the 
long-standing missions of emancipation and equality of opportunity have been 
added the crucial aim of developii^ human resources for economic recovery. We 
have attempted to reflect and discuss these new conditions in this volume. 

Substantial inputs to this book were provided by Professor Kjell Rubenson, 
Department of Adult Education, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
and University of Linkoping (Chapter III), by Tom Schuller, formerly of the 
CERI Secretariat and now Senior Lecturer, Department of Continuing Edu- 
cation, University of Warwick (Chapter IV), and Maureen Woodhall, Senio* 
Researcher and Lecturer of the University of London Institute of Education 
(Chapter VI and much assistanre with Chapter V). Invaluable advice and edi- 
torial contributions were also given by Jarl Bengtsson, Viviane Consoli, and 
Ian Cox. 



hans G. Schiitze 
Da\id Istance 

OECD, Paris 
Januar>s 1987 
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Part One 

PARTICIPATION IN RECURRENT EDUCATION 
AND WORK 



Chapter I 

THE CONCEPT, CHANGED CONDITIONS, AND NEW 

CHALLENGES 

I. The Concept 

Recurrent education emerged towards the end of the 1960s as one of several 
concepts put forward as alternatives to the prevailing "front end" system that 
limits formal education to the early years of the individual's life. All these con- 
cepts took education as having a much broader scope than the provision made 
by the formal school and colle*ge system (important though this is) and posited 
that it should be available throughout a person's life - hence the terms "lifelong 
learning", "permanent education" and, of course, "recurrent education". 

Though educational fashions and parlance change (and one may not hear any 
of these terms as frequently as was the case 10-15 years ago), it is relevant that, 
as recently as November 1984, the Ministers of Education oi the OECD coun- 
tries, at a meeting in Paris, reaffirmed their belief in this same principle of all 
citizens having periodic access to a diversity of learning opportunities through- 
out their lives. 

Recurrent education is a strategy for lifelong learning that is distinguished 
from similar concepts by the emphasis put on the interaction between education 
and the principal activities and phases that make up each person's life - mainly, 
but not exclusively, work. It is relevant here to recall the definition set out in the 
first CERI recurrent education report in 1973: 

Recui;cnt education is a comprehensive education strategy for all post-oompulsory 
or post-basic education, the essential characteristic of which is the distribution of 
education over the total lifespan of the individual in a recurring way, i.e. in alter- 
nation with other aaivitics, principally with work, but also with leisure and retire- 
ment. 

This definition of recurrent education contains two essential elements: 

a) It offers an alternative educational strategy to the conventional one by which 
all formal and full-time education is concentrated in youth, i.e. between the 
ages of five, six or seven until entry into active life; and it proposes to spread 
post-compulsory education over the full lifespan of the individual. Thus it 
accepts the principle of lifelong learning. 
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b) It proposes a frame within which lifelong learning will be organised, this be- 
ing the alternation and effective interaction between education, as a struc- 
tured learning situation, and other social activities during which learning 
occurs (1). 

After the fifteen years or so during which the OECD has been fostering this 
strategy, the time has undoubtedly come to assess progress towards its 
realisation (2). This will be an artificial exercise, however, unless proper ac- 
count is taken of the nature and scale of soci;.l and economic change over this 
period. The climate of reform that coloured the 1960s has been succeeded by 
one of greater caution and retrenchment - more realistic, perhaps, but less con- 
ducive to radical reforms. Seemingly limitless economic growth and relatively 
full employment have given way to prolonged labour market difficulties, conse- 
quent upon structural economic change. The 19P0s are typified by financial con- 
straints and, in many OECD c untries, education now suffers a declining share 
of the public purse. 

These changes have clearly been crucial to the progress of recurrent education 
and, as will be r.rgueri presently, they have introduced formidable obstacles to 
"alternation" - the conceptual linchpin of the original !973 CERI formulation. 
M jre recent experience has thus necessitated rethinking of certain features and 
emphases of the recurrent education concept. It is stressed, however, that the 
rapidity and nature of these social and economic changes have strengthened, 
not weakened, the arguments in support of this strategy, even if it has become 
more difficult to implement it. 



2. The First Fifteen Years 

No one pattern of educational development is typical of all OECD countries 
but whatever the structure and content of the existing system, progress towards 
recurrent education over the last fifteen years has undoubtedly been chequered. 

In certain fundamental respects, the 'Tront-end" model of formal education 
has been strengthened as young people, faced by a drastic decline in job oppor- 
tunities and aware of the necessity to acquire diplomas in the '^harp competition 
for scarce jobs, stay longer at school. Some countries have extended compulsory 
education (full-time or part-time) to the age of 18 (Germany, Belgium); in other 
countries, some nine out of ten 1 7-year-olds stay in school and college education 
(Japan, Norway, Sweden, United States). The concept of a "youth guarantee", 
ensuring for young people at the "transition stage" a real opportunity of either 
work experience, more education, or vocational training, has been put into prac- 
tice in several cases, notably in the Nordic countres (3). Particularly in the face 
of high levels of unemployment, extensive efforts have been made by both edu- 
cation and labour market authorities to give youngsters, especially the 16 to 19- 
year-olds, greater access to education and training. Many of these initiatives dis- 
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play some features of recurrence but, by and large, they can also be seen as 
strengthening the "front-end" organisation of educational systems. 

This trend is similarly reflected in public spending on education. Although 
most of the children born in the "baby boom" of the 1950s and 1960s have enter- 
ed adult life, and there has been a sharp drop in the numbers attending school 
in many countries, cuts In public spending have been most sharply felt in higher 
and adult education. The share of resources going to schools has remained fairly 
constant, and the proportion of funds allocated to pre-primary and vocational 
education has increased. Widespread current interest in the quality of school 
education (4) underlines further that parents continue to want their children to 
be given the soundest possible start in life - a constant of education that has 
been little affected by the theoretical arguments for its reorganisation along re- 
current lines. 

The picture, however, is not necessarily a gloomy one for the future of recur- 
rent education. The sharp contrast between the "front-end" and ' lifelong" prin- 
ciples of education, while a useful heiristic device, has probably been exagger- 
ated, particularly by the early advocates of recurrent education. It was never 
very likely, and the prospect looks still more remote with the passage of time 
that schooling and education for the young would recede in importance as devel- 
opments to allow adults periodic access to organised learning have gathered 
pace. Nor is there any logical contradiction between the existence of a strong 
school sector and widespread opportunities for recurrent education. Indeed, 
each person should achieve the soundest possible start in life. It is almost a tru- 
ism in this field that adults with the most extensive initial education are much 
more likely to avail themselves of learning opportunities throughout their lives 
than those who had a shorter and less successful school career. 

Distrust of a strong school system by those advocating recurrent education 
has nevertheless derived from two main (and justifiable) fears: first, that schools 
function as very powerful vehicles of educational and social selection; second, 
that, because schools are exclusively learning institutions, they tend to relegate 
innovative, non-formal developments to secondary status. These fears, though 
justified, have begun to be overtaken by recent developments as a variety of ex- 
tra-.«'^hool provisions, many of them outside formal 'education, have grown in 
importance. 

In fact, educational developments give grounds for optimism that progress 
towards recurrent education is occurring. There has been a considerable in- 
crease in individual demand for education later on in life, while different kinds 
of post-secondary and adult education institutions have responded in innovative 
ways through short courses and modular systems as well as by changing rigid 
admission requirements - including, in some cases, the recognition of work ex- 
perience as a qualification in its own right. (These developments have not al- 
ways been caused by a spontaneous concern for the non-traditional student, of 
course. With financial constraints and demographic shifts, the very survival of 
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some programmes and ir.atitutions depends upon their ability to attract new 
types of student, notably adults). 

The physical availability of educational facilities has increased with the estab- 
lishment of new institutions and in the development of non-traditional kinds of 
education, so that geographical and temporal constraints have become less se- 
vere. The growth of distance learning through the mass media and other techni- 
cal developments, and pressure on community educators to allow round-the- 
clock use of facilities, have also contributed to the expansion of learning oppor- 
tunities. 

The growth of part-t? . studies by adults is an important development. In 
the United States, some 60 per cent of students aged 25 and over are enrolled 
in degree programmes part-time, and in Australia and Canada this proportion 
is even greater (71 and 76 per cent respectively). Even in Europe, where fu^' 
time study is traditionally the dominara mode, part-time studies have gained in 
importance so that 45 per cent of mature students in th^ United Kmgdom are 
now following courses part-time (5). 

Paid educational leave was identified in the 1973 CERI report as one of the 
main instruments for the implementation of recurrent education by enabling 
working adults to enrol in education and training courses away from employers' 
premises, in subjects of their own choosing. It has been established in a number 
of OECD coc ntries, but generally it has not come up to its ^ull potential nor to 
the original expectations. This is due to a variety of factors, some of which are 
discussed in Chapter VI. Nevertheless, it remains one of the principal mechan- 
isms to realise genuine alternation between work and education. 

What happens at the lower secondary and, particularly, upper levels of sec- 
ondary education is critical for the recurrent strategy. How many students lose 
forever any desire for further learning at this stage? With the diplomas of upper 
secondary education crucial stepping stones to the job market, what 
opportunities exist ibr those who have left the system to return and acquire 
them? Particularly wiih present high levels of unemployment, these questions 
have become increasing preoccupations of policy makers (6). One result has 
been the markedly greater emphasis upon vocational education and training 
- these branches have grown, absolutely and relatively, in almost all OECD co- 
untries (Germany, with its apprenticeship sector already so strongly developed, 
is an exception and here general branches have expanded). Many such changes 
arc of considerable interest for recurrent education since they contain elements 
of "de-schooling" upper-secondary schools (at least to some degree) and a blur- 
ring of the boundaries between education and its external environment, es- 
pecially the workplace. 

Innovative approaches at the uppei secondary level include: the upgrading 
or development of certain vocational branches with a stronger academic basis; 
the more flexible combinations of work and study; the introduction of compul- 
sory work experience into academic lines; the development of non-academic. 




general courses that are more strongly geared to preparation for working life; 
the move away from "schools tor children" for the 16-19 year-old group towards 
more adult institutions that may also cp.tcr fo*" older students m post-secondary 
education. Another avenue being explored involves the establishment of more 
direct links with the community, e.g. youth service, community colleges, and co- 
operative prc^rammes of various types. 

Though each of these may seek o blur certain rigid bounc nes - between 
education and work, between schooling and training, and betv een education 
and the community - differentiation in flatus and perceived value between pro- 
grammes persists, and may even have increased. This raises the serious prob- 
lems of selection and inequality of opportunity. The upper seccdary ^tage of 
education and training is being assigned greater responsibility for the orien- 
tation, allocation, and selection of students, increasingly postponed from the lat- 
ter years of the compulsory stage. And, as more of the lG-19 age group continue 
in post-compulsory education, those who drop out beforehand or who do not 
Complete their course to acquire a qualification suffer still higher risk of stigma 
and disadvantage. 

These particular developments illustrate just how difficult it is to achieve an 
equitable syjtem of education reorganised along recurrent lines - a consider- 
ation that 2pDlies no less to higher education. Wc have already referred to posi- 
tive changes towards recurrence taking place there, but provisions (and entry 
qualifications) are often uneven and frequently separate from programmes for 
the traditional student. External and extramur ! courses have thus suffered from 
the reputatbn of lower quality and value, though there have been considerable 
improvements lately. 

The emergence of these diverse forms of differentiation may well be the inevi- 
table consequence of inequalities of talents and opportunities as well as of scarce 
resources, but by no means should it be seen as a necessary obstacle to the fur- 
therance of the "recurrent mode". Rather it should argue for the establishment 
of more extensive "second-chance" opportunities so that doors do not remain 
forever closed after the choice to leave education is made a: the age of 16, 17, 18 
or 19. 

There are some grounds for caution, therefore, but they should not obscure 
the importance of the advances that have been made. Jn a time span that is brief 
by any normal standards of educational change, there has been a significant 
loosening of the dominant assumption that education must be prov'ded in form- 
al schools and colleges under the responsibility of the public ec tion authorit- 
ies. Other public authorities, such as those responsible for employment and the 
labour market, are now prominently involved in the piovision of learning, and it 
is more widely recc^nised that there are many appropriate educational settings 
beyond the ordinary school or college, including the home and the workplace. 
Moreover, new initiatives and arrangements, especially at the post-compulsory 
level, have demonstrated the potential for flexible combinations of work and edu- 
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cation, of community and school mitiativcs, of formal and non-formal arrange- 
ments, and of education and labour market authority programmes. Even if these 
innovative programmes sometimes appear to be peripheral, their influence upon 
prevailing attitudes and assumptions about education may well prove to be far- 
reaching. 

This brief account of past experience reveals that the strategy of recurrent 
education should now be envisaged in rather different terms from those employ- 
ed in the early 1970s. Then, there was an underlying assumption that involve- 
ment in all education should be like going to school. Recurrent education was 
envisaged as a system typified by full-time education in alternation with full-tinie 
work, and by implication under the co-ordinated direction of a public, decision- 
making authority [though ether arrangements were not explicitly ruled out a* 
the time, as Kallen has explained more recendy (7)]. 

This is no longer a plausible guide to the reorganisation of education. "Front- 
end schooling" and recurrent education exist side by side. Recurrent develop- 
ments take place in a bewildering variety of settings, under quite different 
authorities. Modes of learning - including part-time and distance learning - de- 
part significantly from the full-time at tenda: ce typical of the school pupil. This 
is not to say that current developments are unproblematic: overall planning is 
increasingly difficult and there are often unfilled gafK of provision. But this does 
not alter the reality that the types of provision that come within the recurrent 
education strategy are highly diverse, come under different decision-making 
authorities, and embrace many types of student and modes of learning. 

3. Rf current Education and Recurrent Work: Obstacles to Alternation 

Certain obstacles to recurrent educatir n lie in education systems - notably, 
restricted access to higher education, or the absence of part-time prov'sion, of 
evening courses, of credit transfer systems, and of distance education oppor- 
tunities, or the habitual restriction of student aid schemes to full-time, academic 
courses. St lents who make traditional choices are often regarded in the recur- 
rent education literature as irrational, choosing early and unwisely rather than 
later with the wisdom of experience. To be sure, educational institutions are of- 
ten slow in moving towards lifelong learning. But should the blame all be laid 
at education's door? Are traditional choices really irrational, given the world 
that the young person is about to enter? The answer to both questions at present 
must, all too often, be no. Recurrent education implies recurrent work. And this 
is still not the pattern chosen by, and available for, most people. 

For recurrent education and training to be widely perceived as relevant by 
voung people would depend on at least three basic conditions being met. First, 
there would have to be employment opportunities readily available for these 
who complete compulsory school and who do not wish immediately to pursue 
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further education and training. Second, career ladders and training opportuniti- 
es would have to be provided in conjunction with such jobs. Third, participation 
in, and completion of, education or iraining programmes at a later point would 
have to provide occupational advancem'^nt and income commcnsuiate with de- 
grees or professional qualifications acquired i.i the traditional fashion, i.e. prior 
to entry into the labour force (8). 

These conditions are still far from met. Jobs are scarce for school-leavers and 
unemployment is particularly high among those who have nothing more than a 
secondary school-leaving certificate. This is a powerful disincentive for those 
who would like to postpone formal higher education or training. Entry-level jobs 
of the kind normally available to school-leaveis a.*,* usually "dead-end" posi- 
tions that demand fev skills and c^^siquendy offer litde opportunity to learn; 
on the contrar)' firns tend to offer training to those who already possess pro- 
fessional or academic qualifications, and this is a further incentive to complete 
education before starting work. No assessment of "recurrent work", as distinct 
from recurrent education, can ignore the severe deterioration of labour market 
conditions and job opportunities since the latter concept was first mooted. Not 
only are there now over 30 million unemployed in OECD countries but increas- 
ingly adults are found in secondary labour market jobs with work schedules 
where training and educational leave of absence are not readily available nor 
easily implemented. 

This again shows that the relatively straightforward "alternation" concept of 
the early 1970s has limitations. It cannot easily accommodate the many who 
are either without work, or who work intermittently, part-time, during unsocial 
hours or who enjoy little of the protection or benefits of labour market lefjis- 
lation. To be sure, there are many high-skill demanding jobs, but there remain 
large numbers that are low-skilled. Labour markets have seen an influx of young 
people and migrants, for example, many of whom have had to accept unstable 
and poorly-paid, often marginal, work. And part-time employment dominated 
by female workers has grown - typically poorly paid, without fringe benefits, 
and, in some countries, not covered by employment protection legislation (see 
Chapter II). Yet it tan hardly be concluded that education is less relevant for 
these groups; the opposite is true. Indeed, «s "untypical" working patterns be- 
come increasingly lypical, the arguments for innovative combinations of edu- 
cation with other activities - recurrent education - become more compelling, 
for both social and economic re? sons. 

The challenge is, therefore, how education can be made available to the m. ny 
for whom it is, at present, unattractive or unavailable, when it will neither result 
necessarily in increased profits to an enterprise nor necessarily be part of an es- 
tablished career path with training as an integral component. The challenge be- 
comes all the more urgent as signs gather of the growing social duality ofmodern 
economies, with the glaring inequity and divisiveness that this entails. 
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4. Socio- Economic and Technological Change: The New Context 

Discussion of the implications for recurrent education of economic and social 
change becomes more matter of fact when we bring in one of the major factors 
behind it- technology and technological change. New technical systems, in par- 
ticular those based on the microprocessor and on telecommunication tech- 
nology, are penetrating virtually all sectors of the economy in the OECD coun- 
tries, and at a speed that makes any precise analysis of their future effects on, for 
example, employment or productivity impossible at present. Some maintain 
that technological innovation will enhance economic growth and overall devel- 
opment so that present job losses in some sectors will be more than offset by 
job Cication in others. Others emphasize the labour-saving effects of the new 
technologies and poiiit out that there is ample evidence that the extensive use 
to which microprocessors are put is primarily to rationalise, i.e. to reduce the 
workforce and thus wage costs. The rise of the "dual" economy lends some 
credibility to the latter view. 

Increased non-work time, as one result of technological change in the work- 
place, provides an important opportunity for the participation of adults in edu- 
cation and training activities o':tside working hours, and this is discussed in 
more detail in Chapter II. Equally important is the influence that new techno- 
logies are likely to have on the skills and knowledge that are required from em- 
ployees at the workplace. Issues of workpLce reorganisation and democracy are 
wide-rapHng, as Chapter W shows. The concern of workers for more human 
working conditions and their quest for shared responsibility, on the one hand, 
and the interest of management to mobilise fully the productivity potential of 
modern technology, on the other, have already led to important changes in fac- 
tory organisation, industrial relations and human resource management. New 
principles have emerged regarding the apportionment of tasks within and be- 
tween work units in production, management, and engineering, leading to im- 
proved co-operation within enterprises. The establishment of new channels of 
communication, such as shop councils, quality circles, expression groups, is also 
intended to ease co-operation on the shop floor and, at the same time, to encour- 
age innovative ideas for the improvement of work processes and the quality of 
products, ''\hese have extensive implications for learning. 

A survey of industry commissioned by the European Community lists a num- 
ber of general qualities likely to be required of workers on computer-based sys- 
tems or equipment. The^e include: the ability for analytic thinking applied to 
different processes of work; a quantitative appreciation of different processes; 
the abilit/ to conduct dialogue with equipment; a sense of responsibility and a 
capacity for autonomous work; the ability to link technical, economic, and social 
considerations in the appreciation of equipment and working methods; a plan- 
ned and methodical approach to work (9). 

Knowledge of the computer as a tool for managing and providing access to 
large quantities of information is increasingly important. Some even argue that 
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"technological literacy'' should describe a level of understanding of different as- 
pects of technolog)' that goes well beyond a simple fanniliarity with computers. 
A recent major study in the United States suggests that technological literacy 
will soon be required of all members of the workforce as more extensive appli- 
cations of information technology are made in offices and plants (10). According 
to this view, basic electronics and informatics expertise will be crucial for the 
majority of jobs, together with general capabilities, broad basic knowledge and 
skills, the ability to learn, flexibility, and ability to think in terms of abstract, 
complex systems. 

While opinions may converge on the skills required of those w ith a substantial 
degree of discretion over the use of technical processes !n their work, a much 
less optimistic picture emerges, however, for the majority of workers. Computer- 
based processes might not only take over many intellectual elements of work 
(such as co-ordination, monitoring, and product control) but they might also 
lead to further parcellisation of work. Through auiomatioii, some assert, many 
of the skilled jobs currently requiring long experience and training will be re- 
duced to easily learned, machine-tending tasks. Some even predict a ''polarisa- 
tion" where a minority of the workforce is confronted with increasingly complex 
tasks, while the majority are doin^ jobs ihat become less challenging or, indeed, 
nc\'er acquire more than rudimentary c:ipacities necessary' to execute simple 
tasks. 

We cannot side with confidence with any one of those views. They are, any- 
way, as much ideological as based on objective analysis of future skill require- 
ments. The ve:y lack of certainty about future economic and technological de- 
velopments has thus to be integrated into the premises upon which educational 
policies (especially those for adult training and retraining) are based. In this 

context, we single out three desiderata: 

a) A he fact that skill requirenmenls, in the economy and for each worker, arc rap- 
idly changing implies extensive demands for new learning, retraining provision 
should be made to meet this, 

b) Computei and technical "literacy" should be interpreted as basic for everyone 
whether or not this knowledge is to be put to immediate use b> anv given indi- 
vidual; 

c) Economic and technological developments hav e profound and often disturbing 
social consequences This means that the equity goals of recurrent education 
have actually become more important and that this strategy cannot be nar- 
rowly interpreted as one for professional training and retrainmg alone. 

The fundamental question - should recurrent education be geared to prep- 
aration for, and adjustment to, working life or should it be an emancipatory 
strategy to enhance equality of educational and social opportunity? - can there- 
fore be answered simply. // u, and must be, both. Vievpoints will differ about pri- 
orities and the appropriate balance between thcs j two broad sets of objectives. 
But debate should cease about which of the two recurrent education should pur- 
sue, when they simply are not alternatives. They are indissoluble aspects of edu- 
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cation in modern societies whether it be education for the young or for adults. 
Recurrent education - dubbed the 'Wew Jerusalem'' by some (11), a Vising 
star ' by others (12) - not only remains a va'id concept, but it has become still 
more relevant with time. 
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Chapter II 

UNDERSTANDING THE PARTICIPATION OF 
ADULTS IN EDUCATION IN THE CONTEXT OF 
CHANGING WORKING AND LIVING PATTERNS 



Taking a retrospective view over the last ten years (which is what much of these 
selected papers attempt), we can see that the concept of recurrent education al- 
ready has an ontogen> . The biological metaphor is apt because its process of 
development is not yet complete, because growing things do not always finish 
up as mere enlargements of their youthful form, and because the coieof the mat- 
ter is organic: recurrent education is nothing if not about, and for, people, how- 
ever the term comes to be interpreted. This is the point in our enquiry, therefore, 
where we should begin looking specifically at the human factor with a view to 
disclosing the range of motives and pressures there are for or against eventual 
participation in a recurrent education system. 

/. Recurrent Education: A Strategic or Descriptive Concept? 

Let it be clear at once that in no country does a recurrent education system 
as yet exist. What has happened, however, is that the original concept, in the 
course of being examined and developed in the literature and by national or 
international debate, has become concretised and hence construed in several dif- 
ferent ways. The interpretation of recurrent education can differ, however, not 
only in terms of the concrete components that make it up but also in terms of 
the nature of the concept. 

At least three different uses of "recurrent education" can be distinguished: 

i) Recurrent education can be used vcr>- generally as a synonym for lifelong 
learning and this indeed is probably the most common way the tcnm is used; 

ii) Recurrent education can describe ar educational strategy, its fcaturcu and ob- 
jectives, that aims to realise lifelong learning. This was the sense of the 1973 
OECD report (see Chapter I). 

iii) For empirical research into aspects of education or training for adults or for 
gathering data on existing provision, an opcratior a! definition is required that 
encompasses a certain range of opportunities that one rnay choose to call re- 
current education". There will rever be any single ''correct"' definition in this 
operational srnse. Using a variety of criteria, the researcher or statistical oflicr 
will, in fact, be addressing the assembly of existing educational provision for 
adults or a portion of these programmes in a particular country This usage is 
relevant here because many of the studies reported in this volume, especially 
in Chapter III, necessarily are based on such practical, operational concepts. 

In (i) and (ii), the dofinitions are, firstly, general and leave unanswered, and 
deliberately so, precisely what kinds of education and training are consistent 
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with the overall implementation of recurrent education. Secondly, they arc sys- 
tmic. \.v. they take their meaning not frcni any specific arrangements but from 
the organisation of educational opportunities as a whole, referring to "educa- 
tion'' in its broadest sense, and so encompassing also training and non-formal 
pr(^rammes. Hence, they cannot provide a checklist of what 'counts" as recur- 
rent education in the here-and-now. Thirdly, they define a broad aim which, if 
realised, w juld involve a radical redistribution of educational opportunities, in 
particular towards a generalised pattern of lifelong learning. These first two defi- 
nitions differ in terms of whether recurrent education is viewed as an overall 
descriptive concept or a more specific educational strategy*. 

The operational third usage of the term, on the other hand, is more 
concrete, being concerned with actual courses, programmes, and institutions. 
But it is not necessarily more precise because the definitional task here is one of 
deciding who and what it is appropriate to include as "recurrent education" or 
the "recurrent student" - a task that necessarily contains a certain arbitrary 
element. 

These different usages each have problematic aspects and they certainly do 
not always translate easily one into the other. For operational purposes, for ex- 
ample, it is easy enough to agree that a 65-year-old retired worker or a 35-year- 
old housewife is an adult, but where should the dividing line in age terms be 
drawn between "youth" and "adult"? Some might argue that "recurrent educa- 
tion" cannot be reduced simply to mean "education for adults", and hence to 
ask for a dividing line in age terms is to do violence to the concept. The strategic 
definition as provided by the original OECD report is meant to encompass all 
post compulsory education and training albeit reorganised along recurrent lin- 
es. Yet, a definition of recurrent education in concrete terms can hardly be sim- 
ply a description of educational opportunities they stand now since all OECD 
countries conform, to a greater or lesser degree, to the "front-end" model. On 
the other hand, if operational usages exclude the large array of post-compulsory 
opportunities undertaken straight after school, they invite the risk of recurrent 
education always being viewed as a fourth sector, attached loosely to the end of 
the main primary, secondary, and tertiary sectors, and impinging little on them. 
Furthermore, to exclude those who carry on their studies straight after second- 
ary schooling would seem to contradict one of the fundamental guiding 
principles - that people should be able to take up education and training 
throughout their lifetimes when they choose. Thi« might mean that they delay 
further studies after school but it can equally mean that they carry on at least 
part of their education straight after compulsory schooling if they want to. 

Each of these types of definition has its own validity and certainly none enjoy 
exclusive copyright. Their differences, however, show that care should be taken 
with usage and that clarity about definition:* is just as important now as it was 
when "recurrent education" first entered the educational lexicon, even if this 
means reformulation if changed conditions require it. All types arc relevant to 
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this volume since the topics covered vary from the general implications of chang- 
ing living and working patterns for education in the future through to the spe- 
cific findings about participation in programmes and actual financing mechan- 
isms. All these definitions or usages, however, share the basic principle of life- 
long learning - that education should be available to all throughout their lives 
and not restricted to the early years of childhood and youth. 

2. Two Approaches to the Assessment of Participation and their Limitations 

Since a review of many previous findings is provided in Chapter III, and sin- 
ce the literature on participation in recui*rent education is almost :)s broad as 
that on recurrent and adult education itself, we will confine ourselves here to 
general obser\'ations about two broad categories of enquiry , showing either 
(a) a statistical approach or (b) an individual/psychological approach. 

a) The Statistical Approach 

Typified by the use of large-scale surveys, literature in this category has main- 
ly addressed three general and important questions: What is the total number 
of adult students? Where are they to be found? Who are they? Thus, the ap- 
proach can provide information on the overall participation rate of adults in a 
given range of educational settings at a particular time, the numbers in different 
kinds of courses and institutions, and breakdowns by age, sex, socio-economic 
status, and previous educational experience. The kinds of education covered in 
such sur\ eys depend, among other things, upon the institutional arrangements 
and availability of information in different countries. Rarely are attempts made 
to consolidate information on adult education, adults in post-compul'^or>' and 
higher education, and laboui market and on-the-job training. These sur\eys, 
therefore, span only a certain range of the learning opportunities that might 
ideally make up a recurrent education system. 

For this reason, and because there is no single correct definition either of ''ad- 
ult" or of ''education", no precise figure should be expected for the total number 
or proportion of aduhs ir education during a given period nor, more generally, 
who mirht be counted as adult learners. Sometimes enormous lengths are taken 
to arrive at exact estimates and to try to make comparable quite diverse and 
arguably incomparable phenomena. The resulting figure, as Cross underlines, 
can vary from a conser\'ative 1 1 per cent to a high 98 per cent depending on the 
definitions used (I). Clearly, measures of such variability are not very meaning- 
ful. 

Instead of trying to fix with precision something that is necessarily imprecise, 
more attention could usefully be devoted to constructing categories and defi- 
nitions most appropriate to each country and most useful to the policy dis- 
cussion and decision-making process. If it turns out that different sectors and 
types of education and training are, in reality, incomparable, then it will be only 
natural that statistics on them are also difficult to compare. 
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There arc genuine problems, therefore, yet not enough to justify the reluc- 
tance of many countries to devote greater efforts to gathering regular and com- 
prehensive statistics since not all the problems are, by any means, 

insuperable. One of the OECD studies on adult education (2) itemised the 
major ones as: 

i) Uncertainty about the range of activities to be included within the scope of 
adult education; 

ii) Confusion about what is meant by participation; 

iii) The existence of a ver> large number of agencies - some providing learning 
opportunities for adults as a primary, some as a secondary, function. 

iv) A general lack of concern to gather statistics on the part of public authorities 
and many of the providing agencies; 

v) The unreliability of the methods used by agencies to record statistics; 

vi) The .arieiv of the methods used to record statistics; 

\ii) The lendeiicv for a significant percentage ol adult leainers to participate in 
more than one educational programme. 

Some of these are more serious than others. The greatest stumbling block is, 
perhaps, the fourth one; that recurrent ?ducation and training affects the inter- 
ests cfa large number of the populations of OECD countries and yet there is 
only lukewarm interest in monitoring it in detail. The other items in the list vary 
in importance. There is ample room for confusion about the terms "education", 
"adult", or "participation" but it calls for operational definitions as already dis- 
cussed. Point (vii) - some participate in more than one co .rsc or programme - 
is simply a reality. For some purposes, the numbers of students will be of inter- 
est; for others, the numbers in particular courses. Correspondingly, institutional 
data can reveal the numbers on a given course or programme while survey data 
can reveal the actual educational experiences of individuals. 

The others in the list arc more serious, though again, much depends on the 
central factor of lack of concern. For, were even a portion of the effort and energy 
at present devoted to gathering information concerning the traditional school 
and college sectors channelled into enlarging our understanding of education 
and training for adults, its diversity and complexity wouIlI present a less awe- 
some prospect to the statistician. Nonetheless, it has to be recognised that the 
number and variety of agencies providing education is a formidable barrier to 
be broached, not just because their number is large but because of the dispersal 
of authority under ^hich they are responsible. One question, though, has tended 
to be exaggerated in importance: how to establish a neat categorisation of the 
variety of educational experiences and provision that will make for straightfor- 
ward comparisons? \fuch of school and college data - in principle, more uni- 
form and easy to classify ~ cannot be reduced to a simple set of categories. Why, 
then, should education and training for adults, covering a much more diverse 
field, be subject to such a demanding constraint? 

Despite the need for more statistical information, the value of this data should 
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not be overestimated. Broad-brush descriptive data may enhance k lowledge of 
who the typical adult student is. Bui they cannot reveal much concerning how 
social and age-group differences might be redressed nor do they shed much light 
on atypical adult learners. These may be among the most interesting lo analyse. 
Indeed, there is good reason for mistrust of the lessons often drawn from the 
statistics. Correlation is, all too easily, assumed to be causation. The dangers of 
such misinierpretation are especially pronourxcd in this area with the ac- 
companying risk of drawing erroneous policy lessons. 

b) The ' Individual/ Psychological'' Approach 

Many studies of participation can be characterised as *'individual/psycholog- 
ical". This is because they have focused on the motivations of individuals as 
the key to understanding why some adults do and others do not participate in 
education. Second, a principal means offindmg out what are the motivations, 
goals and interests of individuals is to ask them: why, for example, do they or do 
they not participate m education? What would they study if they were to do so? 
What do they consider the main obstacles and barriers to their participation? 

The main results of studies under this heading are presented in Tables 3 and 
4 in Chapter III. Certain other recurring findings might be considered along- 
side those listed in these Tables. One is that, asked to rank subjects they would 
be interested in learning, adults often place "vocational" subjects at the top of 
the list. Yet, whereas the category "vocational" is often not further broken down 
or differentiated, the other subjects - pi ^sumably "non-vocational" - usually 
are (hobbies, general education, home and family life, or personal develop- 
ment). The prominence given to interest in "vocational'* subjects is partly, 
therefore, a statistical artifact. 

Another common finding is that significant differences emerge between what 
people sa> the> would like to do and what they actually participate in. While 
such differences are interesting and occur for a complex of reasons, they serve to 
reduce the weight that should be placed upon any such answers. This suggests 
that studies of individuals' motivations alone are seriously limited unless com- 
bined with those ti'.at illuminate the opportunity for, and barriers against, edu- 
cation operative for the same adults. To use Cross' terminology referred to be- 
low, the "dispositional" factors should not be studied in isolation. 

Perceptions of, and motivations for« learning are significantly dependent upon 
a number of factors, among which are the vt-ry kinds of education available - its 
visibility, its location, its timing and other related circumsta;. cs. Equally, some- 
one who IS very occupied - a young parent starting a family, for example, who 
goes out to work, is paying for a house and car, bringing up young children and 
trying to maintain a semblance of social life - may well say ihat he or she is 
neither very interested, nor has the time or the money, but this is not to say 
that interest would not be there under different circumstances. A locality where 
educational opportunities are limited or httle visible can generate quite diff'^rcnt 



attitudes among the local community from one whc ■ there are flourishing and 
visible educational facilities anc' opportunities. 

This is not to say that evervone is potentially clamouring at classroom doors, 
but rather that replies to direct questions about education are alone an unre- 
liable guide to actual interests and behaviour. In an\ event, shouid the individ- 
ual be assumed able to account completely for his or her actions, including fu- 
ture, hypothetical behaviour? Few professional social scientists would make 
such a bold claim about themselves. 

There are, then, limitations on the understanding thai can be derived from 
the kinds of studies referred to here. Going further, some commentators have 
drawn attention to the social desirability of responses as a major source of bias 
in the answers people give to surveys and questionnaires of the kind used. In 
addition, replies to questionnaires anc' sMvcys cannot be regarded as constant 
and final. 

Cross (3), in identifying three kinds of barriers to participation - situational, 
dispositional and institutional - provides a useful framework for accommodating 
the different factors and approaches considered in this volume: 

''Situational'' barriers ar«? those resulting fiom one's situation in hfe at a given 
time; the above-mentioned influences of work, family, social and leisure li\es 
on an adult's participation in education; 

"Dispositional" barriers are related to altitudes and perceptions about oneself 
as a learner. It is this element which, as v\e ha\ e argued, has been the principal 
concern of those whose focus falls predommantiv within the 
individual/ ps\ chological apf "oach, 

"Institutional" is taken to include those practices and procedures that exclude 
or discourage working adults from participating in educational activities. This 
element recognises the crucial influence that supply and proxision exert both 
on hou people view education of various kinds, and whether thev actuall> par- 
ticipate or not 

Each of these, extended to include positive factors as well as barriers to par- 
ticipation, is developed in turn in the sections and chapters that follow. 

3. Changes in Working Time: Some Implications for Education 

Though the a\ ailability of time is only one important influence among several 
upon the participation of adults in education, delin-^ating u icnt trends in work- 
time and in the opportunities available in work and leisure can illuminate why 
some groups typically are more likely than others to take part in various forms 
of education or training. More generally, developments and trends in work and 
non-work time, and the related social and economic changes that accompany 
thtm, present major challenges for recurrent education to respond to and they 
will Se powerful determinants of the form it will take in the future. 

Table I shows the broad pattern of changes of annual working hours in a num- 
ber oi OECD countries. The picture is a general one of reduction in average 
annual working time in these countries. In some, the overall diminution has 
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Table 1 

TRENDS IN AVERAGE ANNUAL HOURS WORKED PER PERSON IN EMPLOYMENT 

(a) 



1975 = 100 



1975 197b 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 



C.'.nada 


1000 


99 5 


97 7 


98 3 


97 7 


97 1 


1 


94 7 


94 ! 


Finland 


loco 


99 5 


99 2 


99 3 


98 2 


97 0 


96 7 


95 7 


94 7 


France 


100 0 


100 2 


98 0 


97 9 


98 2 


98 5 


97 1 


92 7 


91 5 


Germany 


100 0 


102 0 


100 4 


99 0 


98 1 


97 4 


96 6 


96 8 


96 9 


Japan 


100 0 


101 3 


101 4 


101 7 


102 3 


102 0 


101 6 


101 4 


101.5 


Italy 


100 0 


99 9 


98 0 


97 5 


97 2 


97 2 


96 9 


96 5 


95 8 


Netherlands 


100 0 


100 5 


99 2 


96 8 


94 4 


94 6 


9. 1 


95 6 


96 0 


Norvvav 


100 0 


^7 8 


95 6 


94 4 


93 4 


93 3 


92 1 


92 1 


91.6 




100 0 


99 1 


100 6 


98 9 


96 4 


95 7 


94 4 


95 3 


95 8 


United Kingdom 


000 


99 1 


98 1 


97 0 


96 5 


94 1 


91 1 


91 9 


91 2 


United States 


100 0 


100 1 


100 0 


99 7 


99 6 


98 7 


98 \ 


97 9 


98 9 



These data refer, as far as possible, to the total econom\, unless othervMse specified belou 



Sources 

Canada 

Finland 



Itaiv 

Germany 
Japan 

Netherlands 



Norvvay. 
Sued en 

United Kingdom 



United States 



Data supplied b\ Statistics Canada 
Finnish Sattonal Accounts data 

Data supplied b\ Prof R Granier, Uni\ersitede Droit d'Economie et des Sciences d'Aix-Marsc- 
ille 

Provisional data supphed b\ the Italian authorities (IST.AT) 
Data supplied by the German Institut fur Arbeitsmarkt und Berufsforschung 
Japanese Yearbook of iMbour Statistics^ referring to emplovees in enterprises with 30 or more em- 
ployees 

Data supplied b\ the Netherlands Economisch Instituut \oor het Midden- en Klembedrijf refer- 
ring to persons employto m the private enterprise sector excluding agriculture and fishing 
Xorwegian National Accounts data 
Swedish Sational Accounts data 

A Maddison, "Monitoring the Labour Market A Proposal for a Comprehensue Approach in 
Ofiicial Statistics,, Review of Income and Wealth, 1980, supplemented by more recent data sup- 
plied to the Secretariat by Professor A. Maddoon 

1973-81, Vnited States Sational Accounts data, referring to emplove(s onl\. 1981 -83, unpublished 
data of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, again referring to empUnees onl\ 



Source OECD Emplo\ment Outlook. 1985, lablej 



been sizeable; in others, rather less significant. On the whole, the 1950s and well 
into the iP60s were years of stability and sometimes even worktime increase, 
associated particularly with the post-war reconstruction. It was only the late 
1960s and 1970s that saw a quickening general movement towards reduction of 
worktime. 

These patterns are related to structural and sectoral chanj^es. Principal 
among these are the increasing labour market participation of women (whose 
hours in the paid labour market arc typically shorter than men's), the related 
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growth of part-time work, the often shorter hours of the youngest and oldest 
members of the workforce, shifts in the occupational structure over recent dec- 
ades, and the related changes m the size of the different economic sectors. These 
structural factors are important sources of workti me reduction even if they carry 
different implications from the secular reduction of rontrartrd wrrkly or annual 
hours of given workers. 

Some groups thus work longer hours on the whole than others Manual work- 
ers often put in extensive hours as do higher-level professionals and managers. 
In between, middle-level white-collar workers tend to work a shorter week with 
less overtime and often with more substantial annual '>lidays than manual 
workers. Sex and status differences in wo * iiours are not unrelated since 
many white-collar and clerical jobs are ht 0 women. Working hours syste- 
matically vary not only on the basis of social, sex and age grouping but by eco- 
nomic sector, industry, and type of firm as well. Agriculture, for example, is typi- 
cally associated with very long hours whereas services can entail below-average 
worktime. 

As per inent a source of worktime changes as those for the year are those for 
the who e lifespan, which ha^x perhaps more far-reaching consequences for re- 
current education. Whether lifetime working has on average risen or fallen de- 
pends on whether it is viewed in absolute or in relative terms. In absolute terms, 
over the last several decades the total number of years that comprise working 
caieers tend to be longer than they were because ofgr( ».ter longevity, while the 
increased participation of women in work ouiside the home has actually meant 
that more people now spend substantial parts of their lives working in the paid 
labour market. In relative terms, however, the ratio of working life to the total 
lifespan has shifted in the opposite direction due largely to three main factors: 
the increased longevity and hence retirement phase, the more extensive periods 
spent in education btiore entering he labour market, and the tendency for re- 
tirement and partial or total withdra ^al from the labour market to come earlier 
in life. As work becomes a less dominating activity timewise in people's lives, 
the potential for education to play a more important role may be a substantial 
one. 

Certain group differences within the global averages are interesting. Women 
live significantly longer than men and the gap has been growing. In several co- 
untries, the average difference in life expectancy is about 5 or 6 years, with the 
resultant alteration of the profile of the oldest members of the population. An- 
other qualification to the main pattern is that social group differences remain 
sizeable and, despite improvements in health and health care, the less privileged 
sections of the population are still much more likely to have only a short retire- 
ment compared with their more advantaged contemporaries. 

This is, of course, only the briefest sketch of what in reality is a highly complex 
set of patterns and trends. These trends are certainly relevant to the issue of 
adult participation in education. One of their implications is that people have 
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more time that potentially can be used for education. Care, of course, must be 
taken with this kind of conclusion - reduction in worktimc in the paid labour 
market does not necessarily imply free time for everyone in the labour force 
(mothers who go out to work being a good example). Nevertheless, the avail- 
ability of time is one of the most important enabhng or constraining factors vis- 
a-vis a return to c^^^ation. 

It is the form in which work and non-worktime is changing that is, perhaps, 
of greater significance. Work-week reductions may have only limited signifi- 
cance (or education compared with annual and career worktimc changes. That 
is, when education is placed beside all the other activities of people's lives, an 
hour or two more free time in the week may not greatly change education's at- 
tractiveness. This is likely to be especially true for those whose gains over recent 
years have been accompanied by greater intensity at work or a counter-balanc- 
ing increase in the journey to and from the v Drkplace. More extensive vacations 
and holidays, as opposed to weekly worktime reductions probably carry rather 
different implications. Vacations frequently involve travel and an opening of 
new horizons, which for many will have a real, if often intangible, effect upon 
the desire to learn. Vacations also provide a substantial period away from work 
so that new and different activities can be undertaken in a way that the extra 
hour or two in the week does not allow. The importance of these effects again 
should not be exaggerated. For many people, extra vacation entitlements will 
be taken as longer holidays not in summer schools or residential courses. The 
potential, nonetheless, is there, and many already use some of their vacation for 
organised learning and courses that otherwise they would not have had enough 
time for. 

The work-life changes carry, perhaps, the most far-reaching implications for 
recurrent education. As work becomes increasingly compressed into the middle 
period of people's lives, one of its results has been the creation of older citizens 
outside the labour market in much larger numbers than before. The ch,illenges 
this poses have scarcely begun to be met, but as they are, education should be- 
come a major activity for older people. More generally, the altered balance of 
work to other activities over the life cycle also raises the prospect of other activi- 
ties and occupations becoming personally and socially elevated to a level com- 
parable to thr*t now enjoyed exclusively by work. Definitions of self and of soci- 
ally useful activity, which have been dominated by this one criterion, should 
come increasingly to find a place for others. And education should be foremost 
among them. 

These trends raise the further question of whether ii is personally, economi- 
cally, or socially desirable that work should become increasmgly exclusive to 
those in the middle years of their lives, leaving the basic pattern of education- 
work-retiiement unchanged? Do the younger and older members of the popu- 
lation want to be increasingly excluded from work and should they be? Do those 
in tne middle years of their life want work to be their predominant occupation? 
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Recurrent education, as the alternation between education, work, and the other 
main life activities, clearly lies at the heart of these questions. 

Worktime could well continue to fall, even nnarkedly, over the next decade or 
wo. But it might imply financial sacrifices by those workers with jobs that not 
all, at present, show themselves willing to undergo (4). Yet some analyses sug- 
gest that a marked gain in non-worktime could be experienced o\er the next 
fifteen years or so at no significant financial cost to individuals (5). 

If there is, as suggested here, a changing mixture of work and non-work time, 
then education and training should be re-organis "d as part of this change. Re- 
current education, with its dual emphasis upon breaking into the overly rigid 
education-work-retirement sequence and upon facilitating the alternation of 
education with other activities, is a prime candidate as an organising strategy for 
education and training in such a context. Yet, while an attractive and important 
potential for recurrent education can be p<>inted in general terms, how do the 
arguments survive confrontation with the 'Veal world'*, typified as it is by prob- 
lems and constraints and not just attractive ambitions for education? It is to this 
that we now turn. 

4. Other Changes m V'ork and Leisure 

Changes in the Labour Market 

When the labour market is discussed in reUtion to recurrent edu'"ation, the 
issues raised have often been treated as if they concerned only regular, day-time, 
full-time jobs in the formal sector, usually in industry. This certainly facilitates 
the delineation of such factors as the respective responsibilities for training pro- 
vision and finance among the industrial partners, and for educational benefits 
such as paid educational leave of absence; yet it is an image that is increasingly 
partial and unrepresentative. Rather, part-time work, shift schedules, tempo- 
rary work, casual and black labour markets are growing. By examining these 
developments, the possibilities for participating in recurrent education for cer- 
tain adults, especially those who are disadvantaged, become clearer. And such 
examination warns that the road to the realisation of recurrent education is far 
from a simple one. 

Part-time work has been growing steadily, associated with the increased par- 
ticipation of women in the labour market, though it differs considerably in im- 
portance from country to country (see Table 2). By 1983, a fifth of all employ- 
ment in OECD countries was part-time, two-thirds of which accounted for by 
women. What is not clear from these figures is how many of those who work 
part-time do so out of choice in order to n: jet other demands in their lives and 
how many accept it involuntarily, faced with very few openings in the market 
of full-time jobs (6). The groups who predominate in part-time work are often 
regarded as, in some way, marginal workers - women with housekeeping and 
child-rearing responsibilities, students, semi-retired wo ers. Such employment 
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Table 2 

THE SIZE COMPOSITION OF PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT, 1973-83 



Percentages 



Part-time employment as a proportion of Women's share m 

Part-time 

Total Emplovment Male Emplovntent Female Emplovment EmploMnent 





11173 


1983 fa) 


1973 


1983 (a) 


1973 


1983 (a) 


1973 


1983 (a) 


Australia 


11 4 


172 


34 


6 1 


27 3 


35 9 


79 6 


77 8 


Austria 


64 


8 3 


1 4 


1 5 


156 


198 


85 8 


88 4 


Belgium 


38 


8 1 


1 0 


20 


10 2 


19 7 


82 3 


84 0 


Canada 


106(b) 


15 4 


5 1 (b) 


76 


20 3 (b) 


26 2 


09 5(b) 


71 3 


Denmark 


21 2 (h) 


23 7 


4 7 (h) 


66 


45 1 (b) 


44 7 


86 8 (b) 


84 7 


Finland 


6 7 (c) 


83 


3 3 (c) 


45 


105 (c) 


12 5 


72 8 (c) 


72 1 


France 


7 2 


9 7 


26 


26 


14 7 


20 1 


77 9 


84 6 


fi^rmanv 


10 I 


12 6 


1 8 


1 7 


24 4 


30 0 


89 0 


91 9 


Greece 




65 




3 7 




12 1 




61 2 


Ireland 


6 7 (b* 


6 7 


2 7 (b) 


2 7 


168(b) 


15 7 


71 4 (b) 


72 0 


Italy 


64 


46 


3 7 


24 


140 


94 


58 3 


64 8 


Japan 


79 


10 5 


46 


48 


14 7 


21 1 


60 9 


70 7 


Luxembourg 


^^7 


69 


1 0 


1 0 


184 


18 8 


77 8 


90 0 


Netherlands (d) 


8 , 


21 2 


24 


69 


26 2 


50 3 


80 2 


78 4 


New Zealand 


108 


146 


47 


5 2 


22 0 


28 3 


71 3 


79 0 


Norway 


23 5 il 


30 0 


8 7(b) 


11 7 


47 6 (b) 


54 8 


77 0 (b) 


77 3 


Sweden 


18 0 


25 4 


3 7 


7 3 


38 8 


46 2 


88 0 


84 6 


United Kingdom 


160 


19 1 


2 3 


33 


39 1 


42 4 


90 9 


89 6 


United States (e) 


140 


14 4 


72 


76 


23 8 


23 3 


68 4 


70 3 




(166) 


(20 0) 


(9 4) 


(125) 


(27 9) 


(29 4) 


(65 5) 


(65 0) 



a) The number of non-declared persons in the 1983 data for the EEC countri- s is distributed proportionately between 
full-time and part-tin^.e employ .nent 

b) 1975 

c) 1976 

d) Data for 1983 are not comparable with earlier years because of a change m the definition of part-time workers For 
details sec Nv.te A of the Technical Anex 

c) Part-time workers for economic reasons arc excluded from both part-time and total employment Data m paren- 
theses show the results of inclading this group in the calculations 

Sourte OECD Employment Outlook, 1985, fable 10 



frcqucn.'y entails lack ofjob security, less than full social insurance and pension 
rights, and few benefits generally; it appears, too, that the hourly earnings of 
part-time manual workers are on average lower than those on full-time 
schedules (7). Much of part-time work is available in routine jobs so this trend 
can be seen as part of the expansion of the secondary labour market. 

In relation to recurrent education, the implications are complex. For some, 
part-time work can represent a greater freedom from work to pvrsue other ac- 
tivities, among which can be education. In this sense, it is deliberate and rhosen 
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in order to allow greater pert-^nal flexibility and to develop other interests. It is 
unlikely, iiowever, that this is typical although more might be expected to opt 
for part-time work for this reason in the future. On the other hand, because the 
jobs are often routine and associated with low security and fewer benefits, most 
of this sizeable minority of the workforce is excluded from training which forms 
part of a pattern of career development, and sometimes from rights to edu- 
cational leave of absence. Proposals to extend educational leave of absence must 
take account of the fact, therefore, that a growing proportion of employees is 
beyond its reach. 

In terms of the causes for its expansion, part-time work can be associated with 
another phenomenon which is taking on significant proportions in some OECD 
countries - temporary work. Employers seek greater flexibility and this may well 
involve by-passing the extensive and expensive rights of protection that full-time 
workers ha\ e gained over the years. Temporary work often displays even more 
of the secondary labour market characteristics than does part-time work. While 
as a proportion of the labour force it may still not be large, in terms of absolute 
numbers and growth rates, temporary work is certainly a significant develop- 
ment and could well grow still more in the future unless unemployment levels 
were to fall or non-wage labour costs to decline ~ neither of which is likely at 
present. 

Casual and black market work are, for obvious reasons, much more difficult 
to get precise information on. A cautious estimate suggests that in most OECD 
countries the "hidden economy" anriounts to approximately 4 per cent of 
GDP (8). Estimat by others range from around 10 to as much as 25 per cent 
in some countries. 

Again, making sense of this for recurrent education is not simple. Whether 
the aim is to break into the education-work-retirement life pattern to promote 
recurrent education, or whether it is to introduce greater coherence into edu- 
cational provi ion so that the labour force possesses a higher level of skills and 
flexibility, the growth of this "fringe" employment limits the relevance of such 
educational provision to a decreasing section of the work force. Members of the 
fringe (part-time, temporary, cast:al, undeclared workers) are, of course, largely 
outside the legislative measures that extend rights, including rights to education, 
to workers; outside conventional bargaining structures where education is an 
important item on the agenda; outside structures that would allow the individ- 
ual a view of his or her career as a whole and the role education and training 
can play in it. 

The phenomenon of shift-work is another development of interest to the ques- 
tion of participation in recurrent education. By 1978, an ILO report suggested 
that shiftworkers accounted for some 20 per cent or more of the work force in 
several of the OECD countries, increasingly extending to groups who before 
were rarely touched by work-scheduling of this kind, and this proportion may 
well have risen since (9). At one time, it was largely restricted to certain tra- 
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dirional manual occupational sectors such as mining, steel, and railway workers 
but more and nnore services and offices are now adopting shift systems and wom- 
en more frequently work on such schedules. So, while the assumption is often 
made that people work a "normal" day and keep regular and social hours, this 
is no longer true for a sizeab'^ minority of the work force. 

As far as education is concerned, these workers are typified by schedules 
which make them unavailable during hours when education provision is most 
likely to be available and, if they are on rotating shifts, by the continual changing 
of the times when they are free from work. Moreover, there are so many vari- 
ations in shift schedules that no simple formula to make recurrent education 
more feasible would affect mor? than pockets of shift workers. And social groups 
that have repeatedly shown up in recurrent education studies as low partici- 
pators are high among those who work shifts (such as semi- and unskilled man- 
ual workers, immigrants and migrants, older if not the oldest members of the 
work force). Given that this form of working is disruptive of activities that others 
are able to follow, given that groups who are unhkely to participate in recurrent 
education are numerous among shiftworkers, and given that a sizeable pro- 
portion of the workforce are working shifts, explicit attention should be given to 
the question of how education can best be made available to them. Some, such 
as those on permnent morning or evening shifts, may be able to follow courses 
in their own time during the day. But for many of the rest, it would most likely 
have to he made available at the workplace, during working hours, or else be 
taken in the form of extended leave of absence if a significant increase in edu- 
cational participation is to occur. 

Although it is impossible here adequately to cover the range of questions and 
issues arising from the increased participation of women in the workforce, a dis- 
cusi,ion of changes in the labour market can hardly omit such a fundamental 
development (10). Across OECD countries, the traditional ethic of women, es- 
pecially married women, staying at home has been disapp.'^aring and while 
men's participation in the labour force has decreased, women's has steadily ris- 
en. Yet, the notion of a contin» -ng career for women is still not possible in many 
cases, especially as they arc so highly concentrated in certain occupations doing 
largely feminised jobs. Nor does there appear to be much change in the occu- 
pational segregation of women, even though thev now make up such a sizeable 
proportion of the workforce (II). This clearly has considerable efiect on the op- 
portunities for, and participation of, women in that education which is closely 
related to work - in terms of the sorts of education and training made available, 
anu in terms of career openings. 

It is also clear that education and training for women who have been out of 
the labour force for a significant period of time is one of the principal means of 
allowing them to re-enter and re-integrate into the labour market. Recurrent 
education is also vital in the equaHsation of their position in the workplace, both 
in terms of creating more job opportunities for women and in terms of breaking 
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down the concentration in feminised occupations. Yet, consi lerabi) more than 
occupational training and vocational education is required for this equality to 
be achieved. The traditional sex roles are extremely resilient and many women 
hold a paid job while continuing to be largely responsible for the unremunerated 
household and child-rearing tasks. Working women have significantly less spare 
time, on average, than either working men or other groups of women. In terms 
of time, therefore, paid work may represent as much of a barrier to participation 
in recurrent education as it does "liberation" from the household, a factor which 
should not be forgotten in ensuring that women are able to profit fully from edu- 
cational opportunities. 

Leisure and Out-of-Work Lije 

^Leisure" is a diflicult concept that eludes precise definition. One way that it 
has bee n studied is through the time-budget approach. The findings they reveal 
are relevant to the question of attracting more adult students, for there are some 
indications that, w hile people on average have more spare time and are working 
less, much of this spare time is taken up with passive, relaxing pursuits rather 
than active, demanding ones. Some have suggested that we are entering the 
post-industrious socictN as well as the post-industrial one. It is to be expected, 
therefore, that relatively modest increases in non-work time will .^ot necessarily 
ha\e significant consequences for participation in education - ini^ofar as edu- 
cation is an active and demanding pursuit. 

The time-budget data also show the importance now of individualistic life- 
st>les centrtd upon the home with an increasingly distant relationihip from the 
immediate community. This has different, even somewhat contradictory, impli- 
cations for education. Private lifestyles may prove in conflict with the public na- 
ture of education yet some people may mcuasingly be drawn to modes of learn- 
ing which take place in the home, rather than attend a specific institution A 
more far-reaching implication for education may b- that it is increasingly re- 
quired to provide focal points for communities that are losing their other tra- 
ditiona institutions. It is we!! known that many adult students seek social con- 
tact as Acll as knowledge when they enrol in education. 

Understanding how best to make education available to adults can thus be 
enhanced through attention to dominant features of the working and out-of- 
work lives of specific groups. To focus on one gr^^up only that we have mentioned 
already - shiftworkers - those who manage to adapt to this wav of scheduling 
their lives often do so by altering entirely their lifestyles to meet the changing 
and unsor.al hours. This may well include the pursuit of 3olitary occupations 
that require no special times when they need be undertaken. Fo - this group, 
individualised, distance learning could well be effecnvc and an untapped source 
of adult demand for learning opportunities might be met through innovative ap- 
plications of new educational technology. Similarly for other identifiable sec- 
tions of the population, attention to the overall features and effects of their v ork- 
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ing and oui-of-working lives will clarif\ the possibilities for them U) return to 
education. 

A common theme in the study of leisure has btcn the close relationship that 
exists between working and out-of-work lives and, in particular, the efl'ects on 
leisure and spare-time pursuits of holding an unrewarding, routnic job. With 
monotonous jobs, there is the tendency for people to look either for relaxing pur- 
suits or else "explosive" activiti^^ m order to dissipate the tensions of unsatisfac- 
tory working environments. It is unsurprising in the light of this that efforts to 
increase the participation of under-represented groups in recurrent education 
often meet with only limited success. The effects of work go well be\ond the 
workplace - "the long arm of the job", as it has been aptU called. 

5. Some Conclusions 

In rev iewing the trends and phenomena addressed in iliis chapter, the picture 
for recurrent education is both discouraging and promising. 

The difficulties for the realisation of recurrent education are not to be under- 
estimated, as Chapter I underlines. The very economic and social changes that 
argue for greater flexibility often reinforce inflexibility, not the rexerse. It is little 
surprising that those occupying secure jobs with visible career structures be- 
come reluctant to step out for educational purposes unless they are sure their 
job is guaranteed. Existing patterns of participation in adult education tend to 
reinforce educational inequalities, not reduce them. The education-work- 
reiirement sequence has, in some respects, become more deeply entrenched in 
the last decade, not iess as some were predicting when recurrent education was 
first developed. Segmentation and barriers to entry in the labour market also 
appear to have become more pronounced in many countries therebv placing se- 
vere limits on the ii imediate role education and training can play for the labour 
market advancement of certain g'"oups. Equally, developments in the labour 
market (including a growing "marginalisation"), place many adults outside the 
structures and institutions that have traditionally been viewed as the settings 
through which a recurrent education strategy could best be realised. 

The promise of recurrent education remains, however, a compelling one. As 
a new mixture of work and non-work emerges (and this includes growing and 
high levels of unemployment), greater participation in "ducation and a reorgan- 
isation of the overl) rigid education-uork-retirenient sequertce are both desir- 
able and necessary. The widespread agreement on the need for a flexible and 
skilled workforce, capable of adapting to changing needs as knowledge rapidly 
becomes obsolete, argues forcefully too in favour of the reorganisation of edu- 
cation and training. The argument that the present waste of resources and po- 
tential that unemployment represents should be spent in ways either useful to 
the individual or to society or, better still, to both together, is hard to fault and 
recurrent education offers the basis on which this can be realised. 

To this can be added the need for education throughout th( life-cycle to be 
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seen as itself an integral component of life-chances rather than purely as a selec- 
ti\e mechanism for life-chances defined in labour market terms. That is, an 
egalitarian educational policy based on the latter is bound to meet with disap- 
pointment when there arc not enough jobs, let alone desirable jobs, for all that 
want them. Education for the multitude of roles and purp>oses beyond that of 
preparation and selection for work - roles that arc social, political, cultural, 
and private - should thus make up an important component of lifc-chances in 
the futnrc. This is surely a challenge that requires the reorganisation of edu- 
cation along recurrent lines. 
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Chapter III 

PARTICIPATION IN RECURRENT EDUCATION: A 
RESEARCH REVIEW 



/. Starting Point and Purpose 

The educational optimism of the fifties and sixties no longer exists and instead 
there has been a growing scepticism about education. The expansion which took 
place in the educational sector during the 1960s has not resulted in the expected 
increase in equality and economic growth. Growing criticism of existing edu- 
cation systems has led to increasing interest in the idea of recurrent education. 
Unless special measures are taken to support underprivileged groups, however, 
an expanded system of recurrent education is very likely to increase the differ- 
ences within and between generations. Experience derived from the experiments 
that have been conducted so far points to no major progress in this direction. 
(See OECD, 1975, Cross, 1979; Kim, 1979; Abrahamsson and Rubenson, 
1981). For instance, open universities which have been tried in various forms 
have mainly attracted a group that has already been relatively favoured edu- 
cationally (Tunstall, 1974). 

The right to educational leave is a fundamental prerequisite in the develop- 
ment of a system of recurrent education. This right has already been established 
in many OECD countries, either by law or by virtue of collective bargaining. It 
is too early yet to comment on the effects of this reform, but the available infor- 
mation suggests that women and the educationally underprivileged make the 
least use of this right (OECD/CERI, 1976; OECD/CERI, 1978). 

To correct the social bias of recruitment, a system of recurrent education 
needs to include positive discrimination in favour of the educationally weakest 
groups. Ip addition to sorio-economic measures, greater interest will have to be 
devoted to the total living situation of these people. Participation by adults in 
educatbn beyond the compulsory level is not an activity apart from the rest of 
a person's life; it is closely bound up with various adult roles - vocational, social, 
family, and leisure. So, if we are to take the right steps to realise the idea of 
recurrent education, we must improve our understanding of why adults ^i- 
patc in education and the factors that influence their motivation. 

Research so far into recruitment and motivation unfortunately lacks both 
theoretical application and an overall view. This has inhibited the development 
of research and limited the possibilities of taking practical measures in the light 
of existing findings. The report that now follows must be seen agamst this back- 
ground. 

As Mrzirow (1971) and Boshier ( 1973) have observed, research into recruit- 
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mcnt of adults has been inhibited by lack of interest in formulating a testable 
theory. Studies have been mainly concerned with describing who takes part in 
adult education, classified in terms of background factors such as age, edu- 
cation, and social status. With the exception of a few isolated instances (e.g. 
Lehtonen and l uomisto, 1974; Boshier, 1973; Rubenson, 1975; Cross, 1981), a 
theoretical approach and an attempt to construct d model are lacking. Re- 
searchers have generally been content to describe their own findings without 
relating them to the findings that have emerged from comparable investigations. 
Research so far has tended neither to yield new points of inquir\ nor to confirm 
uncertain findings nor develop ne\^ methods. 

What is more, an applicable theory is lacking not only as regards partici- 
pation in education but also concerning social participation generally (McClo- 
sky, quoted in Boshier, 1973; Dumazedier, 1974). Where there has been a dis- 
cussion con'.erning the level at which a theory should exist, the conclusion seems 
to be that it is impossible lo explain such complex events as participation in 
adult education on the basis of a single, comprehensive theory. 

According to McClosky (quoted in Boshier, 1973), all that one can hope to do 
is to ''group the relative independent variables into those influences essentially 
internal (psychological and cognitive) and those derived from the individual's 
external environment". Miller (1967) argues on similar lines, but he goes one 
step further when he maintains that: 

\Vc can do little more at this point than sketch in some hvpothesised relations 
among the variables which appear to ha\e some bearing on the appearance in our 
programmes of some adults rather than others, in some programmes rather than 
others, at particular times rather than others. Without such a guide ue are con- 
demned for ever to repeating status surveys and refining our empirical categories u 
the point of meaninglessncss. 

Introducing an analysis of the sociolog> of leisure, in which adult education 
is one of the subsidiary aspects considered, Dumazedier (1974) writes: 

1 he time is not \ct npc to dexise a sociological theon ofleisure. despite the interest 
aflTorded bv attempts of theorising However, =n this complex and troubled time in 
which certainties are questioned everywhere, analysing the endea\ours and the 
findings of empirical sociology appears to be the most useful way of liberating theo- 
retical thought from the delusions of dogmatism and of guiding practical action away 
from the poweriessness of mere practicality. Yet, whate\er its limitations, factual 
data provides Lmdmarks without which sociological analvsis - whether concerned 
with practical change or with the progress of theon ~ will reduce to mer^ specu- 
lation 

The current standpoint therefore seems to be that one cannot hope to arri\e 
at an over-riding theory explaining adult participation in education; instead one 
should describe the mter-relatedness of different groups of \ ariables on the ba.sis 
of empirical research. 

Considering ;he studies which have appeared so far in adult education, it is 
doubtful whether they can provide the basis for a fruitful synthesis of knowledge. 



in the sense of attaining a higher intradisciplinary level of understanding. Exist- 
ing attempts at theoretical structures have been criticised for focusing too much 
on the individual (Lehtonen and Tuomisto, 1974; Knudsen and 
Skaalvik, 1979). It is almost as though all problems concerning recruitment co- 
uld be reduced to psychological ones. (This point is discussed in more detail in 
the previous chapter.) However, only having a point of departure on the macro 
level (e.g. the social class factor) would be to deny the difTerences which have 
been demonstrated within different social strata. Thus analysis of rec/uitment 
has to consider both the macro and the micro levels, i.e. both structural con- 
ditions and individual psychological factors and, in addition, the link between 
them. 

If participation in adult education is taken as a "territory" for research (see 
Tornebom, 1974), the knowledge hitherto gained resembles patches on the 
map. Without at least some idea of the contours on the map, however, it will be 
impossible to plot the experience we gain, ignorant as we are of the relations 
between the parts. An over-riding structure, even if its quality is deficient, could 
serve as a rough master sketch, thereby furnishing a basis for a synthesis of the 
scattered knowledge available. It is in order to develop such a framework for 
understanding the results of isolated studies of participation and recruitment 
that this chapter present.^ a model or paradigm which is intended to pro* ide, in 
the words of Gage (1963), "... ways of thinking or patterns for research that, 
when carried out, can lead to the development of theory." As a background to 
the model, the next section examines general theories of motivation, linking the 
individual's decision regarding participation with the prevailing structural and 
cultural conditions in society. 

2. Theories of Motivation 

A review of psychology textbooks will show that there are several serious 
theoretical approaches (sec Koch, 1959; Gofer and Appley, 1964; 
Madsen, 1968; Korman, 1974.) As the textbooks show, these approaches can 
be grouped in various ways. Korman (1974) distinguishes three schools. The 
first - drive theories - are rooted in biolog^; and physics, and draw on a physio- 
logical research tradition. This school emerged at the close of the 19th century, 
and was profoundly influenced by the scientific tradition represented by the doc- 
trines of Darwin. Watson, Hull, Spence, and Brown are among the exponents of 
this approach. They use terms such as drives and instincts to explain the origin, 
control, and persistence of behaviour. Behaviour is described in terms of stimul- 
us-response chains. 

A second school starts with such concepts as emotions, needs, and motives. 
Human behaviour is explained in terms of acqnired experience and the psycho- 
logical environment in which the individual finds himself placed. Gognitive pro- 
cesses are taken into consideration, albeit superficially m many cases. Lewin, 
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Tolman, McClelland, Atkinson, and Vroom are prominent exponents of this 
approach, which we shall term "cognitive". 

Finally, Korman refers to a philosophical and theological tradition which 
dominated the sector until our own century, and which has been revived in hu- 
manist psychology. Self-realisation is one of the fundamental concepts of this 
approach. According to the theory of self-realisation, man possesses an innate 
ability and urge to lead a rich and meaningful life but has been prevented from 
doing so by factors in his environment. One of the ardent supporters of this view 
is Maslow, who has developed a theory in which needs are regarded as being 
hierarchically organised. 

It has been argued elsewhere (Rubenson, 1976) that the cognitive school pro- 
vides a more fruitful starting point than either the humanist or the scientific- 
physical approaches. Whereas Maslow's humanist approach is virtually devoid 
of empirical support and the drive theories have proved to be seriously limited, 
the cognitive direction, despite certain limitations, has proved a valuable aid to 
the explanation of complex behaviour. It starts with an organic world picture. 
Exponents have not been content with studying animals or human behaviour in 
a laboratory situation but have also taken an interest in behaviour occurring in 
real life. This is particularly true of the specific branch of cognitive approaches 
usually referred to as the expectancy-valence theory, which I believe can have a 
stimulating and elucidating effect on recruitment research and also on the de- 
sign and direction of recurrent education. 

Vroom (1964) has given what is, perhaps, the most explicit formulation of 
an expectancy-valence model and the clearest definition of the meaning of the 
concept. (For a more detailed description of the theory, see Atkinson and 
Raynor, 1974.) As Vroom defines it, "valence" expresses an affective attitude to 
the result of an action; it does not measure a person's attitude to activity per se, 
but is concerned primarily with what the activity can lead to in the future. The 
meas ement of valence ranges from positive ( + 1 ) if a person has a strong pref- 
erence for attaining the expected results, neutral if indifferent to it, and negative 
(-1) if the individual strongly prefers not to attain it. This concept is, therefore, 
associated with an individual's attitude towards the results of an action and is 
quite distinct from the concept of value, which is concerned with the actual satis- 
faction derived from the action itself. 

This is not to deny that an activity can possess intrinsic value. As Houle 
( 1961 ) found, there are many people who participate in adult education for the 
sake of the studies themselves. However, our mode! follows Vroom in concen- 
trating on an individual's expectations about the future results or outcome of an 
activity (expectancy), and the strength of his preference for the expected out- 
come (valence). These together exert a force that determines whether an indi- 
vidual is likely to participate in an activity. Figure 1 shows how this theory can 
be applied to recruitment in adult cduc?»tion. 
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Figure 1 

THE EXPECT ANCY-VALENCE THEORY APPLIED TO RECRUITMENT 
IN ADULT EDUCATION 



Believes that he or she is in a position 
to complete and successfully cope with 
a course, and believes that participation 
will have certain desirable consequences 
(expectancy) 



3. An Analysis of Valence and Expectancy in Terms of Adult Education 

Motives for Study and Recruitment Obstacles 

No previous study has attempted to relate t!ie valence and expectancy factors 
directly to participation in adult education. Instead most studies deal with such 
aspects as motives for study, recruitment obstacles, and "who participates''. 
The following sections summarise the results of such studies. 

Far mere interest has been devoted to motives for study than to recruitment 
impediments, but to understand recruitment patterns, it is necessary to take ac- 
count of both obstacles and motives. Unfortunately, obstacles to recruitment 
have often been identified in the external environment, and less attention has 
been paid to psychological impediments - impediments deriving from the self- 
confidence of the individual, levels of aspiration, and attitudes to adult edu- 
cation. Thia may give the impression that most people not participating in adult 
education arc highly motivated, but prevented by external factors from taking 
advantage of opportunities provided. This obscures that the explanation may 
lie in such obstacles as "lack of interest in education", or "can spend the time 
in other ways". 

Table 3 summarises available evidence on motivation, while Table 4 som*^' 
the limited evidence on obstacles to study. It suggests that the most powerful 
psychological impediment to participation in adult educ ion is the individual's 
belief that it would not improve his or her general living situation or position on 
the labour market. Education is regarded as "not my cup of tea". In many, 
though by no means all cases, this is connected with a negative experience of 
school (Rubrnson, 1975) 



Sees participation in adult education 
as a conceivable means of satisfying 
perceived needs (valence) 




High probability 
of participation 
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Table 3 

ADULTS' MOTIVES FOR PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION 



Findings 



Authors 



One powerful reason for participating is the de- 
sire to make practical use of the knowledge ac- 
quired. 

Lower social class individuals, who have rela- 
tively sample jobs, mostly state that they partici- 
pated in order to be able to change jobs, while 
those of intermediate and high status, who have 
jobs presenting opportunities for social develop- 
ment, mostly state "a help in my present job." 
The difference between younger and older per- 
sons regarding the "for my own work" motive 
IS more pronounced among under-educated 
persons than among those who had prolonged 
schooling. 

Non-vocational motives, such a^ improving 
one's general knowledge and having something 
enjoyable to do in one's spare time, are far more 
common among persons of intermediate or high 
social status than among persons of low social 
status. 

Housewives are more likely to state that they 
participate to "gpt out of the rut" and "see new 
faces". 

Hobby-oritnted courses play an important part 
in providing opportunities of social contact for 
persons whose situation otherwise presents lim- 
ited opportunites of this kind, e.g. h'^usewives. 
In contrast to the younger age categories, the 
"61 and over" group present no significant dif- 
ferences in motives between the sexes. 
Pensioners look for courses where they can ac- 
quire knowledge which will help them to adjust 
to their new role in society. This demand is far 
greater than the supply of such courses would 
suggest. 

"Preparation for a new job" is mainly emphas- 
ized b> persons under 30 and by women in the 
process of changing from child care to gainful 
employment. 

Most of the persons taking art in adult studies 
leading to particular qualifications are not do- 
ing so because they had long considered begin- 
ning to study but because they are in a situation 
which required them to study (a change of fam- 
ily situation, illness, a change of work, etc.) 
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Taugh (1969), Johnstone & Rivera 
(1965) 

Robmson (1970), NIAG (1972), 
Cross (1981), Karl, (1979) 
Johnstone & Rivera (1965) 
Kamienski (1975) 
Johansson & Ekerwald (1976) 



L.O. (1968) 

Johnstone k Rivera (1965) 



London et al. (1963) 
Douglas & Moss (1968) 
Cross (1979) 



Emanuelsson et al. (1973) 
Johnstone & Rivera (1965) 
Rubenson et al. (1976) 
Rubenson et al (1976) 



Johnsson (1973) 



Hiemstra (1972) 



Emanuelson et al. (19730 
Johnstone & Rivera (1965) 



Johansson & Ekerwald (1976) 



ERIC 
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Table 4 

IMPEDIMENTS TO RECRUITMENT 



Findings 



Authors 



Persons who are interested in participating are 
less likely to plead psychological impediments 
than those who are uninterested, while external 
obstacles are quoted by both groups to the same 
extent. 

Those who had participated in ducation sel- 
dom referred to such impediments as "had en- 
ough of school" and "got enough out of life 
without participating", while those who had 
neither participated nor desired to do so are 
characterised by their reference to these impedi- 
ments. 

Persons who are interested but have never actu- 
ally participated tend more than others to state 
"lack of information" 

Fear of studies is greater among older persons 
than among younger ones. 

No age differences between under-educated re- 
garding "lack of time" and "lack of informa- 
tion". On the other hand, fear of studies in- 
creases with rising age, as does the feeling that 
there is no point in studying 
Women are more likely than men to cite the cost 
of education as a barrier. 
Psychological impediments such as "not certain 
of being able to cope with education" are re- 
lated to the anxiety which the individual felt in 
the school situation in grade 6 of elementary 
school ( 1 3 years of age) . 

Lack of economic support is a major barrier to 
full-time study. 



Johnstone & Rivera (1965) 



Rubenson (1975) 



Rubenson (1975) 



London et al. (1963) 
Molander (1973) 
Cross (1979) 
Rubenson et al. (1976) 
Cross (1981) 



Cross (1981) 
Rubenson (1975) 



Rubenson et al. (1976) 
Johansson & Ekerwald (1976) 
Cross (1981) 



This emphasis on psychological impediments does not deny the importance 
of obstacles in the external environment* As transpired from the experimental 
activities in Sweden run by the Committee on Methods Testing in Adult Edu- 
cation (SOU 1974), the availability of courses entirely or in part during working 
hours has a powerful and positive recruitment effect. Thus three-quarters of the 
shift-workers who were offered the chance to study in working hours felt that the 
conditions attached to studies directly influenced their decision to participate. 
On the other hand the incentive grant of Skr. 300 had no perceptible effect. 
Study assistance in the form of compensation for the extra expenditure involved 
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on fares, meals, and child care had a certain eiFecton recruitment among house- 
wives but was otherwise immaterial. So, if we are to understand recruitmen* 
problems, we have to observe both external environmental and mtcrnal psycho- 
logical )bstacles. 

H^ho Takfs Part in Adult Education? 

Results of research on this aspect of the problem are summarised in Table 5 
They confirm the conclusions of the previous two tables. According to the theori- 
es of motivation illustrated in Figure 1, participaiion is very much dependent 
on whether the individual sees any future value in education. The findings pre- 
s.'*nted in Tables 3 to 5 lend a certain measure of support to this. One reason 
for the relatively low participation of the under-educated and for the declining 
educational interest of persons over 40 may well be an incongruency between 
the demands made on people and the educational opportunities available to 
them. In addition, where relevant opportunities do exist, people may nonethe- 
less be incapable of relating their current needs to those opportunities. 

Self- Evaluation 

We suggested, as expressed in Figure 1, that a person's expectancy concern- 
ing studies can influence participation, either directly or indirectly via the con- 
nection between expectancy and valence. The self-evaluation of the individual 
is an important factor. Several theories, including Heider's (1958) theory of 
equilibrium and Festinger's ( l9.57) theory of dissonance suggest that people are 
notivated to seek states compatible with the views they have acquired concern- 
ing themselves, others, and the world around them. An incongruent world (i.c 
one that does not agree with one's own world picture) is believed by these writers 
to evoke anxiety (see Rogers, 1959) so that people try to ensure that their actual 
situation can be reconciled with their pre-existing world picture. 

The individual's view of other people and of the surrounding world is central- 
ly related to the view he takes c himself. Values inconsistent with the individu- 
al's evaluation of himself are likely to be rejected. Lecky ( 1945) argues that the 
individual sees the world from his own viewpoint, with himself at the centre. 
Any value entering ihe system which is inconsistent with the individual's evalu- 
ation of himself cannot be assimilated; it meets with resistance and is likely, un- 
less a general reorganisation occurs, to be rejected. 

Sjostrand (1974) defined self-evaluation as the general or global value that 

the individual ascribes to himself as an object, a..d he i elated attitudes and 

evaluation as follows: 

Affective reaction to oneself r> - . , . 

, . Cognitive evaluation 

as an object ► 

of oneself as an object 



Self-evaluatioi: - the value a person 
ascribes to himself as an object 
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Table 5 

RESULTS OF STUDIES COMPARING PARTICIPANTS AND NON- 
PARTICIPANTS 



Findings 



Authors 



Parental social status is connected with partici- 
pation. 

There is a connection between the interest tak- 
en by parents in their children's schooling and 
the extent to which the children later partici- 
pate in adult education. 

There is a connection between formal education 
and participation. 

The individual's attitude to his/her own school 
career ( 1 ) has already helped determine edu- 
cational level at school. No connection with at- 
titude is found, therefore, when the educational 
level controlled. 

There are no great differences between men and 
woman as regards total participation. The dif- 
ferences are in type of participation. 
There is a . ositive correlation between the de- 
sire to change occupations and interest in adult 
education 

People in white-collar jobs, whatever their oc- 
cupational level, tend to participate to a greater 
extent than manual workers. 
People who are dissatisfied with their work are 
more likely to qualify themselves for other occu- 
pations than persons who were satisfied with 
their work. Those who find their work interest- 
ing are rrore likely to participate in education 
concerning their own profession* trades. 
Regardless of educationr.! Lr.' H. peopl 
v'ho choose stimubtina am sure ac 

ti lies are mot likely to take tui^ edii- 

cation and non-participants .^re likely 

than participants to go in for pa i recreation. 
Ther? are likely to be greater discrepancies be- 
tween expectations and actual socio-economic 
level or status among full-time adult students 
than among those not studying, and adult stu- 
dents are more likely to feel relatively deprived, 
particularly with respect to goals of ''fulfilment 
and satisfaction in work". 
Adults from the upper social classes follow 
forms of education which ''pay the best" in the 
^orm of income, status, occupation, political 
eilicacy. 



Husen(1969), Knox (1970), 
Johnstone & Rivera (1965) 
Johnstone & Rivera (1965) 
Rubenson (1972, 1975) 
Molander (1973), Olofsson (1981) 

Johnstone & Rivera (1965) 
Molander (1973), Rubenson (1975) 
Cross (1979), Kim (1979) 
Parker & Paisley (1966) 
Undon (1970), Knoz (1970) 
Rubenson (1975) 



The LO member. ... (1968) 
Johnstwne & Rivera (1965) 
Cross (1979) 
Rubenson (1972) 
Emanuelson et al. (1973) 
Johnstone & Rivera (1965) 
Johnstone Z& Rivera (1965) 
LO. (1968) 
SCB (1978) 
Rubenson M975) 



ingh.' (19C:* 
Lundahl ^19'1) 
Rubenson e' al. (1976) 



Hrpper& Osborn (9175) 



Hopper & Osborn (1975) 
Kim (1969) 
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I. One car iot disgregard the v.ay in which questions about school satisfaction are usu- 
ally framed. Direct questions such as ''How do you lika school?'' often lead to the 
majority answering "Like it very much" (see Kornhauser, 1965), 

Althoughy several researchers have taken an interest in the relation between 
self- perception and achievement, only two previous studies (Denmark and Gui- 
tentag, 1967; Stockfelt and Skold, 1981) directly relate self-perception and par- 
ticipation in adult education, which can be regarded as an expression of achieve- 
ment. A closer inspection of these works may be worthwhile. The theory that 
people seek to achieve states agreeting with their views of themselves, of other 
people, and of their surroundings suggests that those with a positi^'e self-evalu- 
ation are more likely to succeed in achievement-oriented situations than those 
with a negative self-evaluation. Table 6 summarises a number of research fin- 
dings that support this proposition. In all these studies, some direct attempt has 
been made to measure self-evaluation, in terms of self-perception, self-respect, 
self-reliance, self-confidence, or some other cognate concept, such concepts are 
closely related lo one anothe~ and can therefore be used together as measures of 
self-evaluation (silver and Tippett, 1965; Heaton and Duerfeldt, 1973). 

It should be mentioned with reference to Table 6, that in a few isolated cases 
no connection has been found between achievement and self-evaluation (e.g. 
Dyson, 1%7; Trachtman and Denmark, 1973). Generally, however, the stlf- 
evaluation concept has been fruitful as a means of explaining achievement ori- 
ented behaviour. 

There is no single theory that offers a simple and concrete explanation of why 
individuals develop uifTerent self-evaluations (Sjostrand, 1974). It is clear, how- 
ever, that self-evaluation is learned from social interaction. People see them- 
selves by observing the attitudes and valuations they elicit from those around 
them. Particular importance is attached to the reactions encountered in the peo- 
ple who are important to each person. 

One important factor is the extent to which the individual's environment is 
hierarchically ordered, i.e. the extent to which behaviour is controlled from 
above (see Korman, 1974). A permissive environment in which the individual 
is given great scope of action is more likely to lead lo the development of a posi- 
tive self-evaluation Since our present aim is to try to understand participation 
in recurrent eddCdtion, the environments occurring during the life cycle are par- 
ticularly interesting - the childhood environment, school, and the workplace. 
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Table 6 

STUDIES SUPPORTING THE SUPPOSITION THAT THE HIGHER THE 
DEGREE OF SELF-RESPECT THE BETTER THE PERFORMANCE IN 
ACHIEVEMENT-ORIENTED SITUATIONS 



Findings 



Authors 



A comparison of women who had enrolled for 
adult education and actually started, with 
women who had completed thr enrolment form 
but not handed it in, revealed that the 
former had a higher degree of self- 
confidence than the latter. 
Students with a high degree of self- 
reliance tend more than students with a 
low degree 01" self-reliance to choose 
occupations for which they considered 
themselves suitable. 
Women in supervisory positions display 
a higher self-evaluation than women who 
are not in such positions. 
Students with definite vocational plans 
have a higher degree of self-confidence 
than those who were uncertain about their 
plans. 

There is a connection between school grades 
and self-perception. 



Denmark & Guttentag (1967) 



Korman (1967a, 1967b) 



Morrison 5c Sebald (1974) 



Resnick et al. (1970) 
Mainer & Herman (1974) 



Brookover & Thomas (196:-64) 
Coopcrsmith (l%7) 
Willen (1973) 
Morrison et al. (1973) 
Primavera et al. (1974) 
Sjostrand (1974) 



Previous research has yielded certain evidence that the degree of hierarchy in 
these environments influences self-evaluation. This is summarised in Table 7. 
Little attention has been directly focused on how the work environment affects 
self-evaluation, but the studies in which work performance and social involve- 
ment are related to the work situation indirectly give an indication of the connec- 
tion between the two. 

According to Sjostrand (1974), a person's self-evaluation is relatively stable 
over time. This need not be taken to imply that the work environment is unim- 
portant on the argument that the childhood and school environments have al- 
ready "dete mined" the individual. Rather, there is a relation between the de- 
gree of hierarchy in the environment in which one grows up and that which one 
encounters in working life. It is the direction of self-evaluation that is stable, 
while the criteria by which one appraises oneself change during the life cycle. As 
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Table 7 

STUDIES SHOWING A CONNECTION BETWEEN CHILDHOOD, SCHOOL, 
AND WORK ENVIRONMENTS AND SELF-EVALUATION 



Findings 



Authors 



Childhood Environment 

High self-cvaluation is connected with low pa- 
ternal domination during childhood. 
The degree of affection in the relationship be- 
tween father and son is crucial to the identifi- 
cation process. 

Father identifications is positively related to 
school results, career aspirations and self-evalu- 
ation among high school students. 
Teenagers from "democratic'' homes have 
higher educational aspirations than teenagers 
coming from a hierarchically controlled en- 
vironment. 

The self-confidence of young people is positively 
related to the extemt to which parents had en- 
couraged them to think and act independently. 
Young people with low self-evaluation finds 
greater difficulty in communicaton with their 
parents than those with a high self-evaluation. 
School Environment 

The teacher's self-acceptance or non-accept- 
ance have repercussions on the student's self- 
evaluation. 

Students who have taken part in "open classes" 
have greater self-confidence than those who had 
followed traditional class instruction. 
Work Environment 

Work offering little opportunity to influence 
others i£ accompanied by a low level of self-con- 
fidence. 

Foremen whose work is altered so that they ac- 
quire more responsibility and more authority 
improve their \/ork performance. 
There is a positive relation between control of 
work and production. 

When persons not normally allowed to partici- 
pate in decisionmaking and planning are al- 
lowed to do so, work performance improves. 
When the scope for individual initiative at work 
is limited by factors in the work process, the 
ability of people to participate in leisure activi- 
ty posing such demands is also reduced 



McClelland (1961) 
Rosenberg (1965) 

Jackson et al (1974) 

Bowerman & Elder (1%4) 



Coopermith (1%7) 
Rehnberg et al. (1970) 
Kandel & Lesser (1972) 
Matteson (1974) 



Edeburn & Landrv (If* "^4^ 



Sullivan (1974) 
Franks et al. (1974) 



Kornhauser (1965) 
Garden (1971) 

Davis & Valper (1968) 



TannenbaUi^ (1962) 
Bowers (1964) 

Earns (1969) 



Xieissner (1971 
Sheppard (1972- 
Bergsfen (1977) 
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Interest in participating in the firm's decision- Gardell (1971) 
making process rises with self-determination in 
one's work. 

The interest shown by under-educated persons 
in education relating to their own accupations 
is governed by their ability to control their own 
work situation. 



Rubenson et al. (1976) 
Stockfelt & Skold (1981) 
Knudsen & Skaalvik (1979) 



can be seen from Table 7, changes in the work environment have led to greater 
activity on the part of the individual. Very simply, an explanation in line with 
Festinger's and Heider's theories implies that the outward changes in the en- 
vironment force the individual to change his view of himself and the world 
around him, and to change his behaviour to prevent dissonance. It should also 
be pointed out that socialisation does not just stop at some point in each person's 
life, when he or she becomes a mature member of society (Giddens, 1979). 

In summary, therefore, the degree of hierarchy in the current surroundings of 
the individual, and especially the work situation, appears to play a crucial role 
in determining expectations about adult education. 

The Values of Member Groups and Reference Groups 

The value put on adult education is determined by processes, like other valu- 
ations, and greatly depends on the past and present environment of the individ- 
ual. Newcomb's (1950) concepts of member and reference groups are relevant 
here. The former refers to a group of which the subject is an acknowledged mem- 
ber, e.g. a family or a political or religious group. Individuals share the norms 
of the group not only because they are acknowledged as members but also be- 
cause they have learned to satisfy their needs on the basis of ilic commonly ac- 
cepted norms. Often, however, people learn norms from other groups of which 
they are not acknowledged members. This is why New comb distinguishes be- 
tween member groups and reference groups. We may assume that all member 
groups serve as reference groups, in one way or another, while not all reference 
groups serve as member groups. 

Brunner (1959) touches on the relation belveen participation in adult edu- 
cation and the norms of the member groups and he refers to a study by 
Houle (1947) which showed that education programmes based on the interests 
of individual people reached smaller numbers than those that were based on th, 
pattern of values in the group. Thus it was found that the course preferences of 
those consulted were determined more by the values of the group than by indi- 
vidual interests. Newcomb's approach is fruitful not onlv in explaining differ- 
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cnccs of participation between under-educated and well-educated people, but 
also when trying to understand differences within the under-educated group. 
Se\eral studies have shown that white-collar workers, regardless of occupational 
level, participate in adult education more than manual workers (sec table 5). 
Research by Rubenson (1975) re\'ealed no differences between the two groups 
with regard to outward impediments, but differences in their attitudes lo edu- 
cation did exist. 

One possible explanation tor the difference in attitudes to education of while- 
collar and manual workers is that the former are more influenced by people oth- 
er than their co-workers, who may be regarded as a member group. In many 
cases It is a matter of people forming a reference group with a positive attitude 
towards adult education. Moreover, the working group (the member group) has 
bv *radition exerted stronger pressure among manual workers ihan among those 
in white-collar jobs. This is discussed by Miller {1%7), who obser\'cs the con- 
flicts existing in the United States between the values of the working class and 
those represented by the educational institutions. This conflict is expressed, 
among other ways, by the ^difference of American trade unions to adult edu- 
cation. In Sweden, on the other hand, the trade unions are not merely interested 
in adult education; they can even be said to lead its development (Brostrom & 
Ekeroth, 1977). 

We may conclude that people in white-collar occupations find themselves in 
an educationally more favourable environment because of their greater access 
to reference groups that hold positive values towards education. 

It is clear from both the theoretical approaches and empirical findin|?s dis- 
cussed above that it is not enough to inform and infl' cnce people individually; 
adult education also has to work through the groups to which the individual 
belofigs and identifies with. This has been made particularly apparent by the 
experimental outreach work carried out in Sweden. Outreach work when con- 
ducted at workplaces, thereby invol /ing the overwhelming majority of the work 
group, ha' been far more successful than similar activities conducted in housing 
areas (SOU, 1974; Brostrom and Ekerot, 1975 and 1976; Rubenson, 1979). All 
:rxperiments hitherto underline the importance of outreach work operating 
through the medium of organisations to which the target people belong, and this 
implies particular problems for housewives and others based in the home. The 
circle of friends and the family too are important influences on a person's atti- 
tude to adult education (Reese and Paisley, 1%8; Molander, 1973; Abrahams- 
son, 1974). 

Discussions that arise from cutreach activities at the workplace provide an 
occasion to talk to colleagues about studying. People who are somewhat hesitant 
and uncertain may be encouraged by colleagues who are surer about education 
and have come to realise what education has to offer, which will make it easier 
for the hesitant to judge whether thtv have anything to gain by participating. 
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4. A Proposed Paradigm and Concluding Observations 
The Model Itself 

In the previous discussion of cognitive models of motivation, it emerged that 
the probability of an indi/iduaPs participation in adult education will depend 
on whether it is seen by that person as a conceivable means of satisfying experi- 
enced needs and, further, whether the person believes that he/she can complete 
the course and successfully cope with it. 

Other people will probably not participate. This affords a fruitful point of de- 
parture for a model of participation in adult education. It tells us nothing, how- 
ever, about the "objective world" that influences valence and exp'^ctancy. In- 
deed, there is disagreement about *he precise way in which an individual's actu- 
al situation influences what Lewin{1951) calls his "current psychological 
field". 

In fact, knowledge about how the individual interprets this psychological 
field, which is a central aspect of Lewin's theory, canhc* hv itself give an under- 
standing of recruitment. Only when structural factors and an analysis of the in- 
teraction between these and the individual's conceptual apparatus are included 
does an interpretation of recruitment become possible. In other words, in ovr 
model, participation in adult education is r^arded as a function of the individu- 
al's interpretation of the psychological field as it has developed through interac- 
tion with structural factors in society. Through the socialisation that has taken 
place within the family, school and occupational life, individuals develop certain 
attitudes towards different forms o! adult education. What is then of interest is 
to identify those factors which may conceivably stimulate or inhibit partici- 
pation. The degree of hierarchy in the environment and the values of the mem- 
ber and reference groups appear to be of importance (Rubcnson, 1976). Other 
influential factors include the availability of study opportunities, admissions 
policies, and financial aid systems. Although there are other factors that intlu- 
ence levels of participation, we conclude tiiat hierarchic structure, character- 
istics of member and reference groups, and actual study possibilities are of gen- 
e**?l significance and are, therefore, accorded special status in our model. The 
f ther main component is the current needs of the individual which, among other 
things, reflect his/her material situation and nie demands made at different 
stages of the life cycle. 

Our model is illustrated in Figure 2 but, like all models, it is simplified. The 
three groups of intervening independent variables - active preparedness, struc- 
tural factors, and current needs - are not mutually independent. Recruitment 
cannot always be explained directly on ^he basis of the individual's situation 
without taking into account how he or she interprets that situation. In the mo- 
del, this is shown by the two levels of intermediate \ ariables. The first level com- 
prises active preparedness, perception, and interpretation of the structural fac- 
tors and experienced needs. These variables in turn determine the second level 
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comprising valence and expectancy, which logelher result in a force. The 
strength ofthis force, in relation to other forces acting on the individual, deter- 
mines whether or not the inaividual will actually participate in adult education. 

Figure 2 

PARADIGM OF RECRUITMENT IN ADULT EDUCATION 



Socialization through 
family, school and — 
HOrk 
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Expectancy = the expectation 
that education will have 
certain desirable consequences 
X the expcction of the being 
able to participate in and 
complete the education 



Force (the strength) 
wherecf will 
determine behaviour) 
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the education 



The individual's 
experience of needs 



Mathematicall>, the relationship between valence, expectancy, and force can be express- 
ed as follows: 



K = f 



n 

I 

i = 1 



(V, X F, 



K = force conducive to an action; 

V^, = valence for the conceivr^ble consequences of the action; 
F, = expectation that the action will have those consequences. 



The purpose of our model is not to produce a mathematical description of 
recruitment in adult education but to give a general indication of how to relate 
structural to individual factors. In this way, the model can suggest directions for 
future research and serve as a basis for the interprciaiion and collation of pre- 
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vious research. Its value will depend on how well it can serve these purposes and 
here\/e will apply it to research on why adult education has up to now increased 
the educational gap rather than the reverse. 

The Model Applied to Existing Research Results 

-Active Preparedness 

An outstanding problem in this field is how to account for the fact that initial 
educational level consistently shows the highest correlation with participation 
in adult education. To some extent, of course, it depends on the fact thai the 
highly-educated are often in occupational positions that offer opportunities for 
participation in different forms of education (for example, SCB, 1978). Avail- 
able studies show, however, that the differences are very large even foi non-vo- 
cational adult education (SCB, 1978; Bunnage and Hedegaard; Knudsen and 
Skaalvik, 1979; Cross, 1979). 

This can be explained by the socialisation that has taken place within the 
family, the school and, later on, in working life. Within this configuration of in- 
stances, adult education becomes a part of the value system of certain groups 
but not of others. Participation in non-vocational adult education, for example, 
is one aspect of a leisure style consisting of cultural activities that is typically 
found in the middle and upper classes (Bergs ten, 1977; Knudsen and 
Skaalvik, 1979). 

The school is often blamed for this social bias in participation, but simply to 
accord blame is not very fruitful. It is more constructive to use the insights of 
educational sociology to clarify what functions the school has in society and to 
analyse how the curriculum and teaching process transfer value systems to the 
individual (see Lundgren, 1979). It can be added that analyses of the education 
system and its functions in society have not given much attention to the adult 
education sector (see Karabel and Halsey, 1977) even though it is impossible, 
at least in Scandinavia, to analyse the role of education in determining the divi- 
sion of power in society with' it considering the part played by popular edu- 
cation. In any event, it can be concluded that active preparedness, by itself, does 
not determine participation in adult education but acts in combination with 
structural factors. 

'Structural Factors 

Structural factors tend to strengthen already established inequalities. So, in 
line with our model, those with a high degree of active preparedness tend to be 
in environments which give them scope for influencing their situation (i.e. a low 
degree of hierarchic structure). Their member and reference groups tend to be 
positive towards adult education, and moreover thev have - relatively - the best 
access to education. 

If, for the sake of analysis, we regard the differences in active preparedness as 
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constant (of course it can change as the surrounding world does), then the focus 
is turned to what changes can be achieved through structural factors and what 
significance these ultimately have in counteracting the accumulated inequalities 
that have been established over time. Let us look at two areas: a) working life, 
b) study possibilities. 

a) IVorking Life 

The literature on the psychology of work points to a link between technologi- 
cal changes and an individual's attitude to activities such as education. In the 
Swedish Commission on Low Incomes both quantitative and qualitative differ- 
ences in life-pattern were established between those with good and bad working 
conditions - good and bad with respect tc "sweat, dirt and physical exhauacion" 
(Lundahl, 1971). Meissner (1971) succeeded in demonstrating a direct corre- 
lation between job design and the individual's life outside work. When the scope 
for personal initiative on the job is limited by factors in the work process, an 
individual's ability to participate during leisure time in activities which make 
such demands decrease. A corresponding tendency emerges concerning the ef- 
fect of work with limited opportunities for social contact. Meissner concluded 
that "when questions are put which are designed to find out what people actu- 
ally do with their time and if they have control over the space, time, and function 
of their work, the job has a long arm indeed". 

When employees are given increased influence over their own work they show 
greater interest in participating in decision-making processes. Such changes also 
influence their leisure-time activities and lead to more active leisure 
(Garden, 1976, Bergsten, 1977). There is, accordingly, a strong correlation be- 
tween an individual's possibility of controlling his/her situation and partici- 
pation in adult education (Knudsen and Skaalvik, 1979). 

Two parallel lines of development can be observed in adult education refer- 
ring to changes in working life. If we disregard the education given in compan- 
ies' industrial schools, it is today mainly white-collar groups who have the possi- 
bility of gaining a relatively broad education as part of their job. However, if far- 
reachmg reforms in working life come about, a broad general education for more 
groups will be required (see Skard, 1977). This may well take place through di- 
rect association with work places. Another development that should be expected 
is a stronger link between gainful employment and the education society offers; 
for instance, the right to paid leave for studies and increased elements of general 
education within the framework of personnel training gained through nego- 
tiation. 

In order to assess the feasibility of realising the redistributive goals of adult 
education and industrial democracy, we should not yield to rhetoric but instead 
follow developments closely. The studies of living conditions that the Swedish 
Bureau of Statistics has undertaken since the autumn of 1974 - the ULF 
statistics - shed light on these questions. 
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Of particular interest is the line taken by the trade unions. Thoroughgoing 
changes in ^He educational situation of workers will probably require, among 
other things, greater involvement of trade union organisations in matters of re- 
current education. One step in this direction is for the trade unions to endeav- 
our, by means of legislation or collective bargaining, to gain added control of 
education. They should be capable of playing an important part in bringing 
about a scheme of adult education that is conducive to systematic change and 
which improves collective conditions. As was stated by the Swedish Confedera- 
tion of Trade Un'ons (LO Working Committee on Adult Education, Report No. 
4, 1976), the large majority of adults in ordinary :)ccupations and social con- 
ditions cannot improve their situation by means of personal careers - by ''domg 
something else". Nor should they rest content with improvements within the 
framework of existing conditions. Instead, the trade unions advocate the trans- 
formation of society by collective efforts. 

b) Study Possibilities 

The theory underlying our model suggests that participation is very much 
dependent on whether the individual sees any value in education. One of the 
explanations of why education has had disappointing equalising effects is that 
advantaged groups have too much influence on patterns of provision. This is 
exacerbated by the lack of precise statements of redistributive policy goals 
(Brostrom and Ekeroth, 1977). An analysis of recruitment to workers' voluntary 
educational associations shows that even an organisation with pronounced re- 
distributive policy ambitions actually makes provision that corresponds best to 
the demands of the advantaged (Finstad and Hansen, 1976). One contributing 
factor is that the existing pattern of subsidies does not compensate for the in- 
creaitd costs involved in recruiting the underprivileged. 

Recruitment problems should not be seen only as reflecting failures in infor- 
mation about existiii- ;>ro', ision. This was demonstrated by a survey of study 
needs and obstacles among the under-educated (Rubenson et al., 1976). In spite 
of the availability of a wide selection of courses, a large group stated that they 
had no opportunities of studying the course they desired. Closer examination of 
the actual provision showed that although these views partly reflected ignoiance 
of opportunities, it was also a reflection of deficiencies in the range of available 
opportunities. The most revealing finding, given that the study was concerned 
with workers with low levels of education, was the great interest they took in 
education relating to their present occupations. The data suggest that this type 
of interest is not mainly a bid for advancement but evidence of a desire to master 
more thoroughly the tasks involved in the present job, even though the workers 
cope wiih them satisfactorily already. This may be due to a desire for greater 
job satisfaction or else to an apprehension of failure. 

This study suggested, therefore, that existing programmes should be sup- 
plemented by study circles connected to the work role, which can help partici- 
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pants to view their work situation in a broader context as well as supplying them 
with vocational knowledge. The study associations would have to show an inter- 
est not only in liberal and trade union education but also in occupationally- 
related educational programmes. 

Future Research 

Research hitherto '^an be divided into two categories: (i) studies describing 
participants in certain types of adult education; (ii) studies comparing charac- 
teristic's of participan ts and non-participants. Both types of r arch have shown 
that recruitment in adult education is biased and that special measures will have 
to be taken in order to reach the under-edu ited. On the other hand, the studies 
have yielded only superficial knowledge of the factors that influence partici- 
pation and this has limited the possibilities of taking adequate measures in this 
field The observation that higher social classes participate more than lower 
ones is valuable in itself, but it makes only a limited contribution towards the 
explanation of recruitment problems. 

Since the purpose of most research in this field has been to study the effects 
of previous education, social and regional factors, age, and sex, almost the entire 
focus of attention has been on differences between various sub-groups of the 
population. The existence of substantial variations within these g '^ups has tend- 
ed to be overlooked. Yet, there are cases where under-educate ; jople partici- 
pate and the well-educated do not. This suggests, according io Douglas and 
Moss (1968), that future analysis of educational participation by adults should 
"investigate the differential participation patterns exhib* jd within what are 
generally assumed to be relatively homogenous groups." 

In this connection, a more dynamic approach needs to be adopted in the re- 
alisation that variables such as age, education level, and so on, are per se of 
subordinate importance. The pi adigm in Figure 2 suggests that it would be 
more profitable to investigate the preparedness of people for nar^'opation, the 
environment in which they live, the forces in tLese envirorments that uimulate 
or inhibit participation, and their dominant needs. In otiier words, participation 
should be viewed in terms of the total living situaticr of individuals. 

The model assumes that recurrent education is one of several means whereby 
people, individually or collectively, are able to satisfy some of their needs and 
meet the demands made on them. Needs and demands change as the individual 
moves through life. Thus, one explanation for the relatively low participation of 
the under-educated may be that the education offered is not relevant to them. It 
may also be that the education offered could fulfil this function but that the po- 
tential target group fails to realise this and entertains a low expectation of what 
it can lead to. Accordingly, one possible 'ire of further research would be to 
chart the needs and demands individuals experience and to ascertain if they see 
education as a means of satisfying those needs, and what this kind of education 
should be. Instead of a conventional investigation of interest in existing edu- 
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cation routes (which many people have no idea about in any case) the task will 
be to plot the roles of the ' ...viduals - in the family, during leisure hours, as a 
member of society and in the labour market - and to study educational needs 
and expectancy in terms of these roles. This strategy can be sern as one step 
towards a third phase of research on participation (the first phase being the de- 
scription of those who take part, and the second the comparison of participants 
and non-participants). 

Another topic for research is the expectancy concept. One way of invesiigat- 
mg this is illustrated in Figure 3 which is based on the mo. ; general model out- 
lined in Figure 2. This structure can also ser\ e as a starting point for the chart- 
ing of impediments to recruitment. 

The suggestions for furthc*' research mentioned so far are for studies of an 
exploratory character. There is, however, another type of research that inter- 
venes in and influences the experience of the individual and in doing so obser\'es 
the effect on expectancy, valence, and participation. This presupposes the close 
association of researchers and those responsible for the conduct of education As 
Glaser (1973) observes, "the behavioural and social aences are at a point in 
their development where they absolutely require th. direction and disciplining 
effects that come from contact with real-world problems". 



Figure 3 

DESIGN FOR INVESTIGATING THE EXPECTANCY CONCEPT 
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One possible example of this would be a combination of the practical exper- 
iments conducted by the Swedish Committee on Methods Testing in ^dult Edu- 
cation in the form of outreach work, and explora ry studies of the kind reic/red 
to above. Educational needs and recruitment impediments would first be plot- 
ted. This should be done before the outreach work begins. Phase two would in- 
volve outreach work, the education offered being ^carcd as closely as possible 
in terms of content, design, and conduct to the demands that emerge from the 
exploratory phase. An investigation of this kind would make it possible to arrive 
at a deeper understanding of the way in which the different factors in our model 
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are related to each other and to participation in adult education, and it would 
provide the evidence on which to base changes. 

Another cxanple would be to alter the individual's environment so as to gi\e 
him/her greater control over his/her situation. This is especially relevant with 
regard to the worki,.^ environment (as the next chapter discusses in detail). In 
terms ofour model, ihe question arises of how the nature of given forms ofindus- 
trial democracy and the ability of the trade unions to influence and supervise 
education, opportunities for educational leave, etc., influence the factors of ex- 
pectancy and valence. One line of study would be to investigate the extent to 
which increased influence via industrial democracy affects attitudes towards 
trade union education. Assuming other factors to be constant, one might expect 
greater influence at the workplace to increase the likelihood of participation in 
trade union education having positive consequences. 

Practkai implications of the Model 

.\s Kurt Lewin so rightly remarked, "there is nothing so practical as a good 
theory''. Unfortunately, we do not have a good theory, but only a basic model. 
Nonetheless, this can be useful, even to practitioners, since it underlines the im- 
portance of gearing education to the living situation of the target group, and 
of responding to needs and demands, thereby influencing the situation of the 
individual. Th^re is a general need within the organisations that run education 
for a part.al reassessment of the means that are used for the attainment of their 
goals. New ways musi be tried to supplement existing opportunities for adult 
education. In doing so, an effort must be made to get away from the traditional 
subject divisions, anH 'nstead be guided by the composite situation of needs and 
problems which the intended participant experiences. As stated above, the cre- 
ation of this type of education will demand close co-operation between re- 
searchers and providers. 

Our model can also rovide a basis upon which to explain the experience de- 
rived from practical experiments, such as those concerned with outreach work, 
and also for attempts to generalise such experience. One topic that might be 
studied is the variability of the results of outreach work, depending on whether 
they have been conducted in housing areas or at work places. One reason for the 
superior success of the latter variety may be that it involves a whole member 
reference group - the work group. The general concepts underl>i.ig our model, 
we beliexe, should be and are capable of forming the basis for a variety of practi- 
cal measures and reforms in the field of adult education. 
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Chapter IV 



RECURRENT EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY* 



1. Background to an Analysis 

It is against a background of profound flux and uncertainty that the current 
interest in industrial democracy must be placed and ultimately its implications 
for education, particularly for recurrent education (1). 

A brief historical glance may help to impose some pattern on developments 
relevant to democracy up to the present day. The first step was the emergence 
of formal political democracy through the progressive attainment of universal 
suflragc and the evolution of democratic institutions. Second ca ^c the legitima- 
tion of the right to a certain standard of living and a concern for greater equality, 
which may be termed welfare democracy. It is at least plausible to suggest that 
we have now entered a third stage, where the question of democratic control 
over economic decisions occupies a central position. Whether this is labelled 
economic democracy or industrial democracy is largely a matter of choice, but 
it is the latter term which is generally accepted as having the larger compass. 

Wc make no attempt in what follows to stipulate a tight definition of indus- 
trial democracy. What we are basically concerned with here is the distribution 
and shifts of power within the workplace and the economy, as between labour, 
management and the owners of capital, and the i.nplications for the immediate 
focus of this book - recurrent education. 

For the distribution of power is shifting. The right of capital owners and their 
representatives to take ill the decisions that determine the volume, distribution, 
and nature of work and its consequences for society is no longer accepted as 
absolute. Major changes have taken place through legislation or through the 
collective bar. lining process. However, this shift in the distribution of power is 
by no means a steady and assured process and contemporary interest is no 
guarantee of lasting achievement. 

The first major upsurge of interest in industrial democracy came with the 
First World War and the period of reconstruction which followed it, but chang- 

• Grateful acknowledgement is made of the assistance rendered by the Group of Specialists con- 
vened to advise the Centre on this aspect of the recurrent education project. Its members were 
Dr. Eric Batstone, *, ,nt of Social and Administrative Studies, University of Oxford; 

Dr. Pierre Caspar, fo mer Directeur de I' Education Quatemaire, France, and currently Professor 
at the Conservatoire National des Arts et Mi^tiers, Paris; Dr. Xadio Delai, Director of CENSIS, 
Rome, Italy; Professor Hans Pornschlcgel, Sozialakademie, Dortmund, West Germany; 
Dr, Oyvind Skard, former Director of Training, Norwegian Employers Confederation, Oslo; and 
Mr Roland Svensson, Director, Arbetslivcentrum, Stockholm. Each member of the Group contrib- 
uted a paper, and it is on these {which were individual contributions and not ofliaal reports) that 
this chapter is based. 
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ing economic conditions, the onset of the Great Depression, and the buildup to 
another war stunted further developnnent. With the end of the Srrjnd World 
War came a resurgence of interest and action. In Norway, the unity created by 
the war and the underground movement gave fresh impetus to co-operation be- 
tween management and labour: legislation on works councils and co-determi- 
nation was passed in Germany; and in the United Kingdom, nationalisation and 
the growth of consultative organisations gave support to the idea of a new distri- 
bution of decision-making powers within industry. 

Again, however, the impetus was not sustained, although in some countries 
more than others there was a continuation of the power -sharing process. Eco- 
nomic growth and prosperity meant that the emphasis was placed more on dis- 
tributional aspects, under the approach we have referred to as welfare democ- 
racy. Citizens' rights and expectations were construed primarily in terms of con- 
sumption, and both governmental policy and trade union efforts were focused 
on achieving broader access to material wealth. During the fifties and sixties, 
therefore, relatively little was heard of industrial democracy. 

It is worth pointing briefly to some of the factors which - to different degrees 
in diflcrent countries - are now pushing governments, trade unions and (largely 
as a reaction) employers into considering and developing their policies in this 
area. First, there is a growing concern for the qualitative aspects of working life. 
This concern emerged before the current crisis as an awareness that people do 
not work only to provide for their material wants but the nature of their work is 
central to the intrinsic satisfaction they derive from life. Under conditions of full 
employment, most of the emphasis was placed at the level of the work group, 
and on improving the working environment of the individual employee, not least 
as regards occupational heaiih and the physical dangers of new chemicals. 

Second, there was a shift of focus away from the citi'^.en as consumer and over 
to the citizen as producer. During the past two decade?, material rewards and 
increased leisure time were regarded as compensating the individual worker for 
poor working conditions and few opportunities for responsibility at the place of 
work. This approach is now seen to be grossly deficient, and ignores the way in 
which the individual's working conditions influerce the whole of his or her life 
- the 'Mong arm of the job", as it has been termed. Many of the continuing social 
and cultural inequalities are inextricably interwoven with inequalities within 
the production process. Recognition of this fact is particularly relevant to aiiy 
consideration of the potential of recurrent education. 

Third, attitudes towards technology have changed. The idea that technologi- 
cal developments have their own internal logic which cannot be challenged or 
diverted has lost ground, and the inevitability of given technological changes 
has been questioned. Deriving directly from this is the question of whether hu- 
mans adjust to meet the demands of technol(^y or whether technology is de- 
veloped to meet human needs. Power over decisions on the character and impact 
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of technological development is, therefore, now very much at the forefront of 
debate. The critical implication is that choices are involved, and that these 
choices should be open to democratic decision-making. 

The notion that technological changes are themselves subject to control and 
conscious decision, instead of being autonomous and mevitable, finds a parallel 
in the trade unions' growing appreciation of the scope of collective bargaining. 
In the face of large-scale redundancies and rationalisations, the labour move- 
ment is increasingly aware that the decisions that lead up to such events are 
often taken months or even years previously, and so far have fallen outside the 
negotiating arena. They are, therefore, engaged in extei.ding the scope of collec- 
tive bargaining, bringing into it areas of company policy that have hitherto been 
regarded as the sole prerogative of management. 

Perhaps the most prominent example is that of so-called "rationalisation": 
decisions to invest in labour-saving equipment have inevitable consequences for 
large parts of the work force, and once those investments have been made, future 
employment patterns are very largely determined, even if there often remains 
considerable latitude for bargaining over terms and conditions. The more pre- 
scient unions have taken their reasoning one step further, and are seeking to 
influence the nature of the research processes which lead up to investment de- 
cisions, at least in the sense of pressing for the inclusion of criteria other than 
purely financial ones. The development of "alternative corporate plans" and the 
notion of socially useful production are also to be seen in this context. 

Conversely, management too sees reasons for encouraging some forms of par- 
ticipation. Given high levels of capital intensity, the interruption of production 
becomes an increasingly costly phenomenon, and ways must therefore be sought 
of ensuring worker commitment. Labour turnover and absenteeism are similarly 
problems to which solutions must be sought And at least the more enlightened 
managerial quarters recognise that older styles of uriilateral decision -making are 
no longer adequate to deal with a more highly educated work force less habitu- 
ated to conventional hierarchical structures. 

These are some of the factors that account for the renewed interest in indus- 
t; lal democracy. However, many of the factors listed above have an obverse face, 
and there are other elements that effectively deflate such head of steam as may 
be building up. 

Most obviously, there are vested interests that consciously or unconsciously 
oppose a greater spread of power at the workplace. The right of management 
and capital to take decisions unopposed is still vigorously defended, both ideo- 
logically and practically. The economic crisis has meant that the immediate 
safeguarding of employment and income levels overshadows other issues, which 
are postponed until smoother waters are reached. The growth of cartels and the 
concentration of economic power in the hands of fewer and fewer companies is 
a very apparent countervailing trend. Trade unionists are also afraid of taking 
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on too much responsibility, whether for ideological reasons or because they sim- 
ply do not have the resources to handle the problems posed by greater involve- 
ment in new areas of decision-making. It is a major goal of this chapter to assess 
how far education can contribute to overcoming these various obstacles. 

It is necessary to add two further dimensions to this sketch of industrial 
democracy. First, industrial democracy ca.i evolve ata number of levels. Tripar- 
tite discussions on economic strategy at the national level is one way in which 
new forms of decision-making can be introduced. In some countries, however, 
greater emphasis is placed on the company and on participation in corporate 
planning at this level. Yet the company ~ especially given the growth of con- 
glomerates and multinationals - is often too large a unit for there to be much 
possibility of direct participation, and one must, therefore, also look to individ- 
ual establishments within the company. Finally, there is the level of the work 
group. And cutting across these levels is the geographical dimension, demand- 
ing consideration of the impact of decisions on the region or the local com- 
munity. It is important to bear in mind that the level at which decision-making 
powers are being shared obviously has a strong influence on the extent to which 
industrial democracy takes representative forms or allows more direct partici- 
pation to occur. 

Second, there is the question of how industrial democracy is introduced and 
promoted. There are basically two approaches here: legislation and collective bar- 
gaining. We refer to some of the relevant legislative measures in the next section, 
but it is obviously impossible to provide here a comprehensive catalogue of col- 
lective bargai.:ing agreements. It is enough to point out that tnc existence of 
these two approaches means that one cannot judge the extent of industrial 
democracy in a given country simply by the presence or absence of legislation 
on the stature booki. It is possible to say, though, that the four levels and the 
two approaches, in whatever permutations they appear, have diflering impli- 
cations for educational provision. 

Finally, we ofler some introductory remarks on the relationship of recurrent 
education to industrial democracy. Industrial democracy entails a capacity on 
the part of those involved to understand the processes of production and their 
various implications, and access to education is obviously a prerequisite for such 
understanding. Opening the company's books, for example, constitutes only a 
hollow gesture towards participation if the figures revealed have no significance 
except to those professionally trained in accountancy. Similarly, discussion of 
a firm's future investment policy depends for its coherence and value on those 
involved having some basic common economic language, hence the potential 
role for educational provision especially geared to the needs of adult workers. 

Referring back to our crude three-stage scheme of developments in democ- 
racy, one can identify educational parallels. The introduction of political democ- 
racy was a^^companied by the spread of compulsory education, aiming at an in- 
formed electorate capable of comprehending and deciding on political issues. 
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The evolution of the WL-lfare State powered by economic growth demanded 
more quaHfied manpower at all levels, and was, therefore, parMy responsible 
for the explosion of post-secondary education and the development of a massive 
industrial training apparatus. If the suggestion of a third stage ofdemocracy is at 
least plausible, the argument for policy thinking on the concomitant educational 
provision required is obvious. In contrast to the wealth of theorising and practi- 
cal experience of schools, an J the recent proliferation of s^ad.es on the relevance 
ol adult education and training, there is a resounding silence on the subject of 
education for industrial democracy other than on the most gp.ieral philosophical 
level such as the works of John Dcwe). This paper aims simply at testing out 
the echoes. 

2. Atie Educational Dimension 

To speak of "education for industrial democracy" runs the risk of misleading 
in lA^o ways. First, it may be understood as implying that the education involved 
is essentially preparatory, that it can be compared with initial training for a job 
or for the exercise of a particular set of defmed skills. But conceptions and forms 
of industrial democracy are in a constant state of flux, and as?iOciated edu- 
cational provision not only reflects that flux but is itself part of it. It cannot ^rc- 
fore be seen as a coipus of knowledge to be assimilated, nor even as a set of 
"iefined skiUs to be acquired, but rather as a continuing process which aflects, 
and is aflected by, changes in the distribution of power and in its socio-economic 
context. 

The second point is closeiy associated. "Educational provision", "courses", 
"student" - all these are terms that automatically co. vcy the image of a formal- 
ised learning process of the sort that prevails in mc^l ri/adcmic institutions. It is 
diflicult to avoid using the educational vocabulary it is crucial to emphasize 
that the learning involved certainly does not need to take place physically in an 
academic environment nor does it need to be organised in the way that mobt 
education currently is. 

This does not imply a rejection of structure in the learning process. Indeed, 
without some type of structure the notion of learning bc^ '^■i o vacuous, and all 
sorts of motivational problems arise. But if t . cr there was an issue that straddles 
the worlds of education and work, it is education for industrial democracy. Too 
ready an acceptance of existing educational form*: would tilt the balance too far 
in one direction. In the longer term, the democratisation of work must have an 
impact on the oiganisation and control of the edt'cation system, and this is a 
theme lo which we return la^cr 

The aims of educatic*i lor industrial democracy are nr e isarily as diverse and 
sometimes conflicting as the conceptions of industrial democracy itself Two 
broad levels may be distinguished: 

- At the macro level, one can analyse the rolf of education in general in prow, jting 
or hindering democracy, and a foUion industrial democrac>. 
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- At the micro level, one can look more closely at educat»on that is more or less 
specifically geared to the equalisation of decision-making powers at the place of 
work 

The bulk of this analysis is concerned with the latter. Howeve , it is worth 
reflecting on the more general effect of education. In the first place, rising overall 
levels of education have meant a growth in the aspirations of individuals, and 
have diminished their willingness to accept without question existing hierarch- 
ies and organisational patterns. This is most obviously the case for younger 
generations who have benefitted most from the quantitative expansion of post- 
secondary education. But it applies also to older people in two senses: they may 
have been able to exploit the increasing opportunities to return to some form of 
education or training and, more generally, they will have been affected by the 
overall spread of infoimation and awareness about cultural and economic 
developments in their society. 

How effectively the education system has contributed to this process is anoth- 
er question. Perhaps the major issue in this context is one that has been continu- 
ally raised in r?lation to recurrent education more generally: what reforms are 
needed in initial education to provide a better basis for what comes later? It is 
worth underlining the fact, too, that many of the issues raised in the specific 
discussion of education for industrial democracy are reievant to the educational 
system in general, in terms of the role it plays in equipping people for partici- 
pation in a democratic society. In this chapter, howevei , we focus on the specific 
issue of the links between recurrent education and industrial democracy. 



a) Organisation and Control 

One of the crucial issues involved in debates about recurrent education is 
whether or not a ''parallel system'' should develop, i.e. whether provision for 
returning adults should be made outside the mainstream or in some way Inte- 
grated with it. The issue recuis if anything in more accentuated and complex 
form, i.» the case of education for industrial democracy. 

Even the question ''Should education for indrstrial democracy take place in 
a separate system?'' may be premature. For perhaps the first ib?ue to cxplo. z is 
the extent to which systematic provision is feasible. Of course, in every country 
there . management training and shop-steward or works councillor training, 
and in some cases this is fairly extensively developed and systematised. But how 
far are the existing structures capable of expanding and developing to cope with 
the new demands generated by the democratisation of work? Alternatively, how 
can one reasonably aim at building a systematic framework of educational pro- 
vision? 

This is a genuine question, and one that merits further consideration. !t will 
certainly receive different answers from the different interested parties: manage- 
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ment, trade unions, rank and file employees, governmental departments, and 
the providers themselves. For the moment, however, we proceed on the assump- 
tion that it is at least worth reflecting on the forms education could take, and 
that such reflections may lead to a clarification of the scope and desirability of 
systematic provision. 



The Public Sector 

In the debate on recurrent education, one of the arguments for developing 
separate provision for p.dults returning to education is that the formal system is 
not sufficiently adapted to respond to th ir particular needs, in terms of timing 
and location, educational content and teaching methods. All these arguments 
apply, if anything v/ith added force, in the case of education for industrial 
democracy. 

Trade union and labour movements traditionally prefer to establish and run 
their own provision on an independent basis. This is not so much because the 
public education system is perceived as being directly under managerial control 
as a reflection on the origi s o/thc system itself As the Swedish member of the 
CERI advisory group put it: 

The trade-union organisations are extremely dubious of the value of having active 
trade-union members go through the education previously restricted to representa- 
tives of the company. Often the experience is that established education affords a 
view and a language developed over a long period expressly to sen e the hierarchical 
order of the economy they now want to change. The result ^»'ould be not Just unus- 
able knowledge but also the risk of cooptation cooption? corruption?thnugh the 
ideological thrust of the education. In order to come to terms with this type of diffi- 
culty, organisational chang s ire required that make education and knowledge ac 
quisitions possible on a broad scale and in close contact with the prac ' ^alities with 
a democratic wage-earner perspective. No serious debate on this subject (let alone 
action) has yet got underway in the public education system. 

Of the countries represented on the CERI group, the United Kingdom was 
virtually alone in the use made by the trade-union movement of institutions and 
tutors within the formal education sector, and even in that case there is a good 
deal of debate on the extent to which this is desirable and should continue. In 
North American countries, on the other hand, universities and colleges play a 
mucii more prominent part, with numerous schools of labour studies. The posi* 
tion in the United Ki .iom was described as follows. 

While some t-ourses mvolving union memberi are run by members of company 
training departments, and while a g'-owing number of courses are run by the Trades 
Union Congress (TUC) and individual unions, the great bulk of courses are laid on 
by educational institutions who ha\e also been concerned with the matter of control. 
Pnor 1 1 the more active role of the TUC, courses were often largely determined by 
the academics and then agreed with tpe unions, and possibly employers, concerned. 
However, as the TUC began to plav a niOK actjve role, it sought to lav down sylla- 
buses, largely on the grounds that the unions were in the best situation to decide 
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what would be most useful for their workplace representatives. Ir addition, it would 
seem that there was a desire to ensure a minimum standard of education. Such a 
view conflicted with the liberal traditions withm academia on a number of counts. 
For first it restricted the traditional right of the academic to determine course con- 
tent; in other words, it conflicted with the notion of academic freedom 
Second, at least in some cases, courses for union activists were net solelv aimed at 
training for the steward (or shrilar) role, but also sought to provide a broader edu- 
cation including a "second chance' to get on to, and climb, the educational ladder. 
A third possible factor was a difference in the sorts of horizons and approaches 
which were deemed desirable. 

A traditional hostility, or at least mutual suspicion, between organised labour 
and education institutions .s certainly a major factor. In some rases this is a 
straightforward ideological issue. In others, it is a recognition of the specific na- 
ture of trade unionists' learning needs, and the incapacity of teachers vithin the 
formal sector to adjust their training styles appropriately and, most importantly, 

locate their teaching within a trade-union context. We return to this later. 

Exceptions in other countries should be mentioned. Italy is unusual in that 
the growth of paid educational leave has largely relied on previsions in public 
schools and colleges paid for by the State within the system of "right to study". 
If this leave comes to be used for purposes of industrial democracy, a significant 
involvement of the public sector may develop. But this involvement has not so 
far extende, to any of the education related to industrial democracy, which is 
exclusively union-based. In Germany, there have been one or two recent moves 
towards co-operation between unions and universities such as at Bochum, but 
in general, in spite of provisions for paid educational leave through legislation 
in a number of Lander and through collective agreements, very little is done by 
the public education sector to provide opportunities for training and education 
in industrial democracy problems and subjects. !n France, there are several In- 
stituts de Travail, publicly funded and attached to universities in which trade 
unionists follow advanced courses. Tliese courses bring together leading oflicials 
from the different confederations, bat they are concerned with broad political 
issues rather than with industrial democracy directly. In Norway, there is a new 
obligation f^n the public education sector to develop programmes for adults with 
work experience, although little of this is as yet related directly to industrial 
democracy. 

However, there is not the total divide between the two systems there might 
appear to be. The public sector vontribution should not be identified with the 
institutions alone. Individual teachers and professors car advise and teach trad " 
unionists, and in many cases this is preferred by the labour organisations, since 
the choice of tutor remains vith them. On the management side, the picture 
is very different. Extensive us" is made of the public sector: many colleges and 
universities have specific departments of management studies, offering courses 
ranging from a short weekend to full-scaie degrees, and consultancies abound. 
Moreover, evidence on p«id educational leave points to managerial level em- 
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ployecs enjoying greater opportunity both in the length of release and in the 
accepted scope of study. It is thus nut surprising that both the French and the 
German reports to the CERI group comment that the disparity between the 
educational levels of management and labour is actually increasing. 

The fact that it is mpossible to asjess the full extent of the public sector's 
contribution to management education is not due only to statistical inadequac- 
ies. There are many areas of study that may be relevant to management's needs, 
but it is not clear to what extent. Graduates from colleges or universities are 
likely to assume managerial posts and in a broad sense, therefore, the whole sec- 
tor has at least a partial orientation, with managers operating from a much 
broader educational base. But it i? obvious that, in varying degrees, the way 
subjecls are structured is inevitably linked to the existing distribution of power 
and hence more closely geared to managerial interests than alternatives. Such 
codetermination appears to be accepted by the public sector more readily in the 
case of management than with trade unionists. This brings us back to the ques- 
tion of control, and we turn now to look at some of the issues raised as regards 
its distribution between management and labour. 

Management and Labour: Separate Systems? 

The question of control extends beyond the role of the public sector of edu- 
cation. In general, attitudes towards the control of education for industrial 
democracy reflect differen onceptions of industrial democracy itself A unitary 
perspective would insist on the need for joint trainmg in order for management 
and labour to come to understand each other's problems more cleariy. Even 
within this approach there are diflerences, es^sentially deriving from the extent 
to which the company insists on unilateral regulation of the joint courses. In 
other words, :he joint appreciation and understanding of problems is at times to 
be developed within a teaching framework that is determined by only one of the 
participating gioups. 

In other in.stances, the training may be more democratically determined, and 
its organisation nr.ay itself be seen as a step towards greater participation. Man- 
agement and uni jns sit down together and decide the content and structure of 
the courses. The state can also be involved. In Germany, for example, under the 
Enterprise Council Act of 1972, members of works councils have the right to 
paid leave of absence for up to three weeks during their period of office, and the 
training is recognised by the Lander Ministers of Labour after consultation with 
jnions and employers. 

Where joint regulation exists, a general consensus may indicate relatively 
equal positions and attitudes of mutual respect, but it may also represent mark- 
ed inequalities, and the consensus is more a recognition of dominance or an ac- 
knowledgement of authority. In such cases, jointly determined educational pro- 
vision will reinfoice the inequalities. 

In this respect, the submissions to the CERI group from France and Norway 
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emphasize two different aspects of the same issue. The former raised a question 
which relates to training in general but also specifically to education for indus- 
trial democracy: "Training is intended to be the result of agreement between the 
sets of social groups concerned. But are employees really able to have their say 
since training has not modified the traditional distribution of power in that it 
has made the employer the financi ig and decision-taking ^ irtner in matters of 
training?". The problem of control is then located within the decision-making 
structure of enterprise: 

"Training activities will develop if concrete means of playing their role are effective- 
ly given to employee representatives. The development of training commiss* .is, of 
ComxUs d^Entripnse^ the presence of union representatives in the Association de forma- 
tion (ASFO), the participation of union organisations in the management of tr?in- 
ing-insurance funds, will ensure a better participation by employees in the definition 
of training and thereby in the functioning of the enterprise," 

However, the repK>rt notes a danger: 

"Many firms nave created bigger and bigger training services which have the power 
to define, to evaluate in fmancial terms, and to control the firms* training activities. 
In their relations with these, employee representatives are distinctly at a disadvan- 



The paper from Norway looks from another perspective at the issue of wheth- 
er or not representatives of management and labour not only share control of 
the organisation of education but actually participate in courses together. It sees 
this issue in terms of the distinction between theoretical training for industrial 
democracy, and - what is regarded as even more important in Norway - train- 
ing in industrial democracy. Joint training is not expected to resolve all disagree- 
ment and conflict, but i^ is one of the ways in which, on the one hand, false diver- 
gences of interest can be revealed and, on the other, an agreement to disagree 
can be reached, presumably to mutual benefit. 

In France and Italy, as one would expect given the ideological orientation of 
thr.ir unions, there is hardly any joint training for worker representatives and 
management. Norway has a more catholic approach which recognises the pres- 
ekjce of conflicting interests yet looks for ways in which a dialoqjue can be initi- 
ated: 

Social leaming, however, can best take place if groups with different interests are 
'earning together. In such a learning process, they will have a chance to overcome 
the usual terminological and communication problems, and to dissolve some of the 
artificial disagreements which are based on ideologically influenced perceptions. 
Because of this, the Norwegian Employers' Confederation and the Norwegian Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions have agreed to have both separate co»«rses for owner rep- 
resentatives and employee representatives on the company bo£.rd, and Joint courses 
for both kinds of representatives from the same company We do the same as regards 
the training of shop-stewards and management We try to apply the same principle 
in all our learning activities. In courses for supervisors, we bring in the supervisors' 
superiors for periods of the course. We do the same for all courses for middle man- 
agement. 



tage". 
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The United Kingdom has perhaps the most highly variegated pattern of con- 
trol over provision, and attitudes to control are similarly diverse. The report to 
the CERI group discusses a number of different patterns of control, all of which 
can l)e found in some companies, but: 

"It is clear that the debate over the control, and hence the structure, of steward 
and union education will continue, particularly at a general, rational level and given 
the role of the state in relation to legislation and financing. One other general point 
is also worthy of note: while there has been considerable debate over the control of 
union education, no such pressure has existed to challenge unilateral employer con- 
trol over management education, given in relation to consciously democratic sys- 
tems, despite the much greater state funding than for union education." 

In the United Kingdom, there aie some in-company courses that bring to- 
gether managemi nt and employees, but official union policy is clearly opposed 
to such courses being held where they deal directly with issues surrounding bar- 
gaining, industrial relations, and worker representation. It is very rare to find 
union courses that include managers - other than where they themselves are 
union members. 

The growing unionisation of managerial employees has blurred the li^e divid- 
ing management from the rest oi the workforce, an issue reflected in the debate 
concerning the German 1976 Codetermination Act which includes a manage- 
ment representative on the workers' aide. Managers who are union members 
therefore frequently participate in courses alongside shop-floor members. Man- 
agers ce/tainly have their own separate educational provision. There is a wide 
range o/educational and training efforts by employers' associations, by compan- 
ies (increasingly j t this level) and by private institutions, to provide managers 
with training for the hant'ling of matters under the Enterprise Council Act of 
1972 and the Codetermination Act of 1976, especially in the field of personnel 
management, the handling of wages systems, and of plant or job layout. 

Some management education can be identified as direcdy related to indus- 
trial democracy, but the content vyies grcady . Some courses cover broad indus- 
trial relations questions while others aim to cncou age participative styles of 
manager.ient and better communication. The introduction of autonomous work 
groups has sometimes been accompanied by courses for managers in the under- 
lying philosophy and the implications foi their roles. Developments in modern 
management theory may have caused some changes in concepts of management 
so that it may be seen formally as involving a far greater number of employees. 
But it is a moot point how far that change is reflected in the philosophy and 
practice of m;>nagement education. 

This matter of control over education cannot, however, be resolved simply in 
terms of whether or nri separate systems exist. Questions need to be raised 
about what sort of systematic provision is to be aimed for, by unions, manage- 
ment, and public authorities, but such provision l.^s to be made in a given cli- 
mate of industrial relations, w hich changes both over time and within and bc- 
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tween companies. Decisions on the structure of provision will, therefore, inevi- 
tably be affected by each party'sjudgement on the resources at its disposal (both 
currently and in the foreseeable future), and on the extent to which it can aim 
for a unifornri system. 

One final speculative question can be raised in this context. How far is edu- 
catic*^ playing a part in a zero-j'^m game as far as the distribution of power is 
concerned? If one party equips itself well educationally, does this automatically 
mean that the others fall back? Or is it possible that both sides learn how to 
press their cases, which may conflict or may coincide, although overall extent of 
control i.- expanded, as a general rule, by improved effectiveness and quality of 
the skills of the participants? 

Trade-union edutation: Confederal or decentralised? 

In some countries it is relatively easy to envisage a coherent and fairly homo- 
'jeneous system of trade-union education ihc^ reflects the overall nature of trade- 
union organisation - Ger^ nany and the Scandinavian countries provide the ob- 
vious examples. In these countries there is a relatively structured progression, 
f-om basic to advanced courses. The basic courses are provided locally, if poss- 
ible, often at the workplace itself, as in the case of the Scandinavian study circles. 
The circles operate for two hours a week, and normally run for a total of twenty 
to forty hours. The next step is a longer course organised on a rf<?ional basis, 
while the most advanced courses are provided centrally. A roughly :,imilar pro- 
gression operates in Germany. There is, perhaps, a stronger emphasis on the 
industrial sector, with each of the major industrial unions running its own sys- 
tem. The central confederation, the DGB, helps smaller unions which do not 
have the resources to develop their own system, and puts courses that are so 
advanced as to be uneconomic for individual unions to mount then: i their 
own. 

Even in these countries, however, there are divisions which inhibit the devel- 
opment of a single unified system - in Sweden, blue-collar and white-collar 
unionists are trained separately by their respective organisations, the LO and 
the TCO. The division between manual and non-manual grades is only one di- 
r cnsion. The divisions between different industries, between different unions 
(whether or not they are in the same industry or industries) and between differ- 
ent levels of organisation are also important. 

In both France and Italy, the different confederations do not combine, but 
maintain their verging political viewpoints. In France, moreover, the CGT 
(Confederation gencrale du travail) and CFDT (Confederation fran^ise et dc- 
mocratique du travail) hold different attitudes towards centralisation. This re- 
sults in the former operating a more highly centralised system, while the latter 
provides only a basic political framework and leaves the rest to its regional or- 
ganisation. In Italy, the main division is between activities organised by the con- 
federations and those organised by the leading sectors such as the metalworkers. 
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Both of these are chiefl> carried out centrally, but one confederation at 'cast 
- the CGI is udying the jx)ssibility of decentralising initiaii\ cs. This means 
combining ^.fferent levels of union education, and planning training for rank 
and file together with that of officials at plant level to develop a vertical process of 
educational support for industrial democracy. In the United Kingdom, some 
unions *oose to operate their own system of education, while others rely exclu- 
sively on the TUC 

In short, the organisation of union education is highh differentiated along the 
dimensions of, on the one hand, centralised versus decentralised and, on the oth- 
er hand, confederal versus single sector or single union. The obvious question is 
what permutation or permuta ions are moTt appropriate in an\ given context 
and why? 

b) Process fnd Content 

This chapter has placed special emphasis on the need for education to be ori- 
ented towards solving problenns rather than learning facts or objectives. The aim 
is not lo produce people who "^re highly knowledgeable in the abstract, but capa- 
ble of applying what they learn, of translating it into action. Taken literally, the 
phrase "problem solving ' innplies a process with a more or less defined end in 
view - the problem has been "solved" (or accepted as "insoluble"). But the 
solving of a given problem does not, of course, automatically lead to a state of 
peaceful equilibrium. If anyth ng, the reverse is true, for the raismg and explo- 
ration of that problem is m .e likely to expose other, more fundamental prob- 
lems. Once the process has started, it sets up a dynamic of its own, as is de- 
scribed in the Norwegian rejjort: 

Education makes you conscious of the lack of influence on \our oun life and uork 
surroun.mgs. It creates a kind of dissatisfaction uhich is necessarv for ai! develop- 
ment. If this dissatisfactic • is not lo lead lo aggres«^ion and frustration, it needs to 
be supplemented with education which may help in the process of finding better 
solutions. Democratization can be said to be a process of "education - dissatis- 
faction - problem-solving and solution - more education - new dissatisfaction - pro- 
blem-solving and solution". 

The procf s, therefore, resembles ? spiral, raising both competence and 
aspirations. In othei words, workers \.ho had previously been excluded from the 
process of defining problems come to have a say in it. and consequently issues 
and areas .^hich had been regarded as non-problematic become subject to de- 
!;. *r and negotiation. 

Individual and lAlecttve learning 

The French report observ es that ihc priority gi\ en to problem-' ' mg is shar- 
ed between education for industrial democracy and recent rcfoi is in initial 
schooling; bcnh demonstrate a shift towards a more acti\e. project -centred ap- 
proach. Bu' in sc lools, problem-solving and pro)ect-based learning tends to be 
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a way of allowing the individual to pursue his or her own interests, as opposed 
to a uniform class activity. By contrast, the types of problems whitii arise ui der 
industrial democracy relate to groups of people, rather than single individuals. 
Moreover, the learning that occurs in the solving of problems is ver\' much a 
group activity, especially since it concerns people who are, on »he whole, accus- 
tomed, at the workplace, to functioning in groups and who rely on the mutual 
support that this allows. So, one could, perhaps, suggest that it is the collective 
definition and the collective solution of problems with which education for in- 
dustrial democracy is concerned, and this distinguishes ii markedly from pro- 
gressive school methods, on the one hand, and from orthodox higher education 
and research on the other. 

The Swedish study circle is well known for the contribution it has made to 
adult education in general. Although study circles originated Avith the temper- 
ance movement and traditionally aimed at improving the individual's diligence 
and good habits, they are potentially well suited to a different style, offering a 
simple forum in which to raise general questions in a tangible context and a 
chance to learn from the experience of others. 

A problem-solving approach is intended to increase the relexance of edu- 
cation and overcome the lack of motivation on the part of many working people. 
But this leads us back to the potential conflict between collective and individual 
learning objectives. One goal of educational policy generally has been to provide 
opportunities for people to improve their social and economic position, and it 
has, therefore, been closely linked to mobility on the labour market. This was 
parr of a relatively optimistic gro'..h philosophy which envisaged a continuing 
expansion of 'setter jobs and a demand for more highly qualified personnel that 
would be accompanied by an increased supply of people who had taken the op- 
portunity to acquire more skills and qualifications. The breakdo'^ n of this opti- 
mism can be seen to have had profound effects on people's view of education. 

[.istead of a reliance on individuals acquiring new skills in response to change, 
there is an increasing awareness that ihe nature of many modern changes de- 
mands a collective response, such as the production of alternative plans for re- 
structuring industry. Education then becomes a means of developing such a col- 
lective strategy in order to resolve personal and group problems. The shift is 
from education as a means of enhancing individual mobility to education as a 
means increasing collective 't:*bi!uy. The link with decision-making and 
democracy is clear: rather tli-ii individuals accepting decisions made by the pro- 
\idrrs of employm?nt and adapting themselves accordingly, they are seeking to 
influence these decisions so that the burden of adjustment does not fail on them 
aione. Equally clearly, the definition of a problem as a collective, not as an inai- 
\idual one, calls f jr revised ideas on what sort of education is appropriate. 

The conventional orientation of education emphasizes social and professional 
mobilit\, based on the ethos of personal competition. The growth of partici- 
pation may entail a change of attitudes amongst adult learners: without preju- 



dice to the desire tocxcel, they may come more to seek to achieve their objectives 
through co-operation in work and study. Under such circumstances, the drive 
to distance oneself from one's fellows in terms of personal ptrformanc" may, to 
some extent, be replaced by the wish to contribute to common goals. This does 
not imply a denial that individual talents and tastes may differ, nor does it sug- 
gest that conflict, cither between groups or between individuals will disappear. 
The argument is quite simply that the process of democratic decision-making is 
likely to put a much higher premium on the collective definition of problems and 
a co-cperative approach to their resolution. Education may contribute to this 
by tapping the creative potential of the work force as a whole, even though the 
creativity may not always be directed towards traditional objectives. 

The relevanre of occupational training 

How far is education for industrial d'rmocracy a separate process from occu- 
pational training? At first sight, they may appear tc be wholly independent of 
each other, but to treat the two in total isolation would ignore important trends 
in the demand for skills and their application to the workplace. On the one hand, 
industrial democracy is concerned to advance the ability of working people to 
exercise control over their worl ing lives; on the other hand, the increasing divi- 
sion of labour, progressive specialisation, and the concomitant (if uneven) pro- 
cess of deskilling combine to diminish that ability. As the Swedish report puts 
it: "a crucial point, particulariy as concerns the vertical division of labour, is 
that the workers not only lose control for the moment over the work they do, but 
above all lose the chauCc to retain and cultivate their occupational skill. This 
means that they can be replaced more easily, and thus their position in pro- 
duction also weakens." 

We questioned above whether continuing overall growth in the demand for 
educated labour can still be assumed. If, instead, the pattei-i of demand has 
become frozen or static, this may lead to a polarisj Mon between a small number 
of jobs requiring highly educated workers and a growing number of unskilled, 
dead-end occupations. This would have implications for industrial democracy 
and its educational provision. First, there is the argument that the diminution 
of opportunities for exercising skills on the job can and should be balanced by 
an increase in the opportunities for participating in decisions at the workplace. 
What this envisages is essentially a trade-off: less scope for responsibility and 
initiative in one sector of working life compel sated for by more scope in another. 

A less fatalistic argument might suggest that the response to the threatened 
polarisation of skills should not be to accept it and compensate for it, but to 
combat it by challenging its inevitability. The eH national process should - onse- 
quently begin before decisions that determine ine content of jobs are taken, and 
should aim to influence these decisions and ensure that the jobs themselves are 
satisfying. In other words, working life should offer people the oppoitunity to 
develop and exercise a variety of skills, relating both to the technical perform- 
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ance of their job and to decisions on its organisation and structure. 

These two Hnes ofthought are net, however, mutually exclusive. For decisions 
may be taken democratically which nevertheless entail * for example, for rea- 
sons of efficiency or competitiveness - the existence ofjobs that are intrinsically 
without Interest or challenge. In these cases, the notion of compensation via par- 
ticipation would apply - the important feature being that the way in which this 
policy is developed is itself democratic. 

The link with the theme of individual versus 'Collective learning can now be 
made more explicit. Through group work it is possible not only to retain some 
latitude in the job assigned but also to regain and maintain gieater control of 
the work within the individual group. In Sweden LO has group-organised work 
as a main point in its programme foi industrial democracy. Such a programme 
could mean that in education, in a different sense from its traditional organisa- 
tion and connotation, the individual will have to be prepared to work in groups. 

For the education system, this may well mean increased demands upon basic 
occupational education and its future ^jvelopment. If extreme specialisation in 
the division of labour is to be stopped, greater allowance must be made for occu- 
pational training and expertise. This implies that occupational education should 
be conducted in larger units, in which people are trained not only in certain on- 
the-job motions but also in fundamental principles of technology and its intrin- 
sic promise and risk. 

Similarly, at the secondary level, preparation for participation in working life 
should not be conceived of only in terms of technical skills, however broad their 
application. Such skills should be integrated into an education that prepares 
young people for full participation in the functioning of an enterprise. 

The definition of the scope of workers occupational training, therefore, re- 
flects the degree of control they are expected to exercise over their work. On the 
one hand, they can be trained to carr>' out jobs that have been conceived and 
defined by others, and are given no opportunity to understand their place in 
the production process. On the other hand, they can acquire the fundamental 
occupational competence that forms the basis for active participation and re- 
sponsibility for the organisation of production. 

Content: Procedural Versus Substantive, and 
Technical Versus Political 

The theme of the previous section was that education for industrial democ- 
racy is, in many respects, closely inter-related with occupational training. This 
was seen to be particularly true in relation to the development of autonomous 
Aork groups, and, at this level, it is the participatory rather than the representa- 
tive conception of industrial democracy which dominates. We turn now to look 
more at the educational implications of representation and the ^rainin^^ involved 

It would be fruidess to recite detailed lists of the content of education for 
worker representatives in the different countries. Much of the learning that takes 
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place is informal, and derives from a process of mutual exchange of views and 
information, and even on formal courses, the syllabi's may give relatively little 
genuine insight into what is actually learnt. Nevertheless, different types of edu- 
cation may be distinguished according to various criteria, which may be rep- 
resented as opposite points on a spectrum. For example, is the education basic- 
ally aimed at familiarising the student with the rules according to which the 
democratic process takes place, or with the content of the issues on which de- 
cisions are being made? This can le treated as a procedural/substantive spec- 
trum. 

There are often considerable differences in the emphasis given to the goal of 
helping a representative to concentrate on improving his understanding of how 
to enter into consultation or negotiation and h^'s ability to follow the union rule 
book (procedural), as compared with his direct understanding of the subjects 
under discussion (substantive). Similarly, a manager may learn more about how 
to devise and implement a participation scheme or about the actual substance 
of the decisions to be reached under such schemes. Inevitably, however, skill in 
operating or manipulating the procedure will greatly affect the substance of the 
decisions. 

Just as it is possible to en>'isage a procedural/substantive spectrum, there may 
exist a technical/political spectrum, relating to how things are done and de- 
cisions taken. A purely technical approach to training in enterprise manpower 
policy, for example, would focus predominantly on issues such as labour turn- 
over and manning levels, viewed essentially in relation to the functioning of the 
enterprise as a separate and specific entity. One would expect a more democrat- 
ically m inaged enterprise to take greater account of the interests of all em- 
ployees than one run on traditional grounds, but this could still be restricted to 
a relatively ^*chnical analysis. The other end of the spectrum, by contrast, would 
cover more fundamental issues such as the accumulation of capital and the over- 
all tendency of the rate of profit. These wou'd for instance be related to the em- 
ployment implications of changes in the labour/capital ratio. It would have to 
be less exclusively concerned with the functioning of the particular enterprise, 
and more broadly concerned with national or international trends and issues. 

Education for industrial democracy can embrace both highly technical and 
highly political perspectives. Representatives involved in democratic decision- 
n^aking can learn both how enterprises are currendy run and how these tech- 
niques might be adapted and modified, and also what the surrounding environ- 
ment IS like and what the basic political issues are. 

The mix of these perspectives may thjs be crucial. In the case of Germany, 
some of ih'* Jiip;hly politicised training appears to be ineffectual b'^cause. for vari- 
ous reasons, its relevance to workplace issues is not appreciated: 

VVnilc there is in many cases - though definitclv noi in all - a fairly leftist and in 
fr.an> rase^ definite Marxist base of philosophy in irachmgon general political and 
socio-economic aflairs, the outlook on actual problems of the enterprise, the plant 
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or collective bargaining is fairly consistent with a capitalist system prevailing in 
West Germany. A leftist and radical thought is i -equently counteracted by very 
pragmatic approaches to industrial and shop-floor problems. 

It could be argued that the ''problems** can only be tackled via the full-blood- 
ed political analysis of the economic and sociz' system, yet this seems to clash 
with the difficulty representatives have in applying such analysis to daily life 
on the shop-floor. Differences in defining the problems occur not only between 
management and labour, but also among those within labour and within man- 
agement who take different views on the context within which the problems are 
to be located. 

Broadly speaking, it would appear that in France and Italy, t»-aining is heav- 
ily weighted towards the political side, though in the latter case the unions seem 
to be shifting slightly in their orientation and taking the view that there is also 
a need to participate in and learn about ^- l.iiiques of managing an enterprise 
within the existing system, albeit with strong reservations. In France, the union 
attitude is very much that there must be a major social and economic change as 
a pre-condition for the establishment of industrial democracy - and even then 
there are doubts as to whether unions should participate in the rnning of enter- 
prises. Certain trade unions in France, particularly the Connfederation fran^aise et 
dmocratique du Travail (CFDT), seek explicitly wider social change through self- 
management practices in all areas of social life, both professional and non-pro- 
fessional. The French report notes, however, that training is not considered as a 
major instrument for introducing self-management social practices of this type. 

The ambivalent and changing union attitude is described in the Italian report 
in terms of a "two-sided'* model which: 

- On the one hand, has emphasized the **dispute aspect*', that of confrontation 
at the level of the productive unit and the employers' side, within a 'political' 
perspective (i.e the union as the exponent of alternative 'models' of society); 

- On the other hand, has simultaneously supported the development of a consult- 
ing role, on regular subjects of major decisions concerning economic policy, 
withm the customary triangle: public (central and/or 'ocal) power-employers-un- 
ions. 

In particular, the latter aspect of the model has been developed to such an 
extent that the union is now present in the institutions which are responsible for 
many interventions in the economic and social field. This has contributed to the 
development of a union approach: 

- Increasingly favourable to democratic control of the economy conducted at the 
level of relations with public power, at times of major economic decisions; 

- Reluctant, however, to face up to the realities of the enterprise which require a 
modiilcation of those attitudes that refer exclusively to a "culture of confronta- 
tion*'. This ambivalence is reflected in the discussion on educational provision 

The German case is interesting, because there is a tendency towards division 
of labour, with some of the technical decisions being left to experts, with worker 
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representatives dealing with more basic issues. Apparently, while there has been 
a strong emphasis on the part o'' certain professionals to teach certain busmcss 
administration subjects (for exi^mple, analysis of balance sheets in a very techni- 
cal sense), there is n vadays a tendency to give r^orc weight to work-orientcd 
questions and concepts and to leave the interpretation of balance sheets and the 
like to the experts anc^ professionals. 1 here is an increasing slresu o i the develop- 
ment of information systems and company indicators within the enterprise, in 
co-operation with the works council members of the plants concerned The im- 
phcations of bai»ic business and investment decisions on personnel structure and 
quantity play a dominant role. 

In the United Kingdom, training for worke represcntaMon us^d to be clcaily 
situated towards the procedural and technical ends of the spectrum. This ma\ 
no« changing thr igh there is ' " les«^ of a clear and agreed political perspec- 
tive than m the previous cases. It has or en obsf^ned that the TUC, in particular, 
is mov ing towards syllabuses tha* r^.ise questions and bioadcr issues than the 
mechanics ofpaynieni systems, ac. This is p^ci uiarly true in the area of indus- 
trial democracy, wheu the emphasis now is U.ss upon the debate surrounding 
the issue of voikc. directors than the best ways in which worker influence can 
be extended, including extending union membership. 

Judging Iron, the reports, the syllabuses used in Norway and Sweden come 
the nearest to a combinatioi. ***he political and technical, though this approach 
itself reflects certain polnicai aaitudes. Thus, there can be a reorganisation of 
major issues and disagreements surrounding the n?' re of the relationship be- 
tween labour and capital, without that necessarily discouraging vvorkei rep- 
resentatives from acquiring the skiP" needed to influence in detail managerial 
decisions on a lont^-term planning I ^sis. 

Dfnu "racy Within Education 

If the education is to be action-oriented and relevant to the concrete problems 
of the students, it is not mere rhetoric to argue that thev then.oelves should par- 
ticipate in the elaboration of their own programme of study. The question is now 
far is this possible in practical tern* , and what means can be used to enable 
them to articulate and cefine their own problems^ The principle of democratis- 
ing the learning process is obviously desirable, but there is an element of c ircu- 
larity: those who are iully able to articulate their learning needs are hali wa\ to 
tb'» solution already. 

riie N;i vvti^lans have y^wvn legal recognition to the belief that a certain de- 
gree of seli-map \i,ement l.as a positive effect on adult leaipmg 1 he .\dult Kdu- 
eation .Act of 1976 reou!i( s all organisations that r-teue public support for adult 
education Kj adf.pt dem( cratic princip' vith substantial influence ex-rcised bv 
the participants: "organ, itions and institutions which are accepted (for finan- 
cial support) are reoui.ed to give thi participants in the courses opportunities 
to influence both the cc^r.tc-nt and the administration of the course^' Signifl- 
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hcsamc principles apply to internal company training ifit istoquaiif) forfinan- 
c.al suppori. 

The dilficulty of implementing self-management of the educational process is 
compoundeH paradoxicall) , b> the expectations of the learners themsehes. 
They are accustomed to learning organised in schools, with the transmission of 
knowledge as the central objective and the teacher as the repository of wisdom. 
Their judgement of a successful course tends to be a quantitative one, based on 
the amount of information accumulated and even on the ph>sical bulk of factual 
documerts. 

Learning to organise one's own study is an important skill which must be 
gradually developed. There can be no general rule as to how to break into the 
circle described above. But to focus attention on this principle is one wa> of rein- 
forcing the argument foi the principle of recurrent education, for it is often only 
towards the end of a study period that the participant begins to be able to define 
more clearly what his or her future learning needs are - and this process repeats 
itse'f. It is, therefore, ssential that education for industrial dcmocrac> is not 
seen as basically preparatory, but as a recurring process. 

The definition of need is therefore problematic, and we return to it later in 
our discussion of the role of profe« ?onals. Associated with this, how ever, is an 
equalh thorny problem: how to judge to wha£ extent these needs ha\e been sat- 
isfactorily met. The more education is related to events on the shop floor, the 
more diflicult it bf^comts to isolate and define its contribution 1 he report from 
Norway puts it in the following way; 

In companies, man> projects have heen started with a double purposr. L'suall) 
there is a problem »o be soh cd, a solution to be found, or a s\stcm to be develope... 
In addition, the process it: ''~is planned in such aw a\ a: to ha\c a maximum learn- 
ing effect Such programmes are, therefore, clearl> problem-oriented, the training 
IS informal, and the subject iearnmg ma\ cover several fields and come in onl\ as a 
htlp in findnig the solution or solving the problem This is not what is usualK term- 
ed ' education'' It is a Icarijing process of a social nature and subject learning is 
onlv a nirans to an end Conscquenth, it is difllcult, if not impossible, to c\aluaie 
the results as rr^ards knowledge 

Tnc notior ^. e\ aluation is particularl) elusiv e. Some systematic attempts are 
niad(\ but the United Kingdom report, uhich itennses \arious tech^.^ques that 
ha\r been tried, goes on to point out the difiirulties invoUfd' 

Chaii^rs in ac t!Oii nia\ occuj onl\ some tmic alter the toi.; ,{ . ..s p,ir*'CuIai e nis 
and opportunities arise SimilarK. while the \XC ma\ ha\c (crtain ob)ecti\es. ai 
ihe same tinir s\llabuses are designed to foster mutual ediuatioii amon^ stu- 
dents The po.ssibilitN that 1 1'C and student objectives ma\ dilTer MearK (ompli- 
(aies e\'aluation K\ aluation is made addi*. )nall\ diflkult b\ the coiinictiiii^ t^oals 
that are frrqurntK to be found jMid reflect the diflerin^ notion nd aims .>! indus- 
trial dein()(iac\ 
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Communication si ills 

A further cha»'acteristic of education for industrial democracy is its concern 
with dfveioping the ability of participants to communicate with each other and 
with those they represent - their ''const*mepts'\ Indeed, for some parlies - most 
particularly the employers - communication is largely what industrial democ- 
racy is all about. For example, the Confederation ofBritij:h Industry, t ie United 
Kingdom employers' organisation, has christer.ed the department responsible 
for its work on industrial democracy and participation the "Employee Com- 
munications Urit", and its educational message is that channels of communi- 
cation between the different hierarchical levels need to be unblocked and broad- 
ened. In some other countries, many of the participation themes are not design- 
ed to include decision-making, but have us their explicit '•emit the improvement 
of information flows - there is some difference of emphasis on how far the flows 
are two-wav. from shop floor to management as well as top downwards. 

But the concern with communications is by no means the exclusive concern 
of management, and does not always acccnpany the somewhat restricted con- 
cept of industrial democracy described above. On the labour side, there are two 
main aspects: communications between centr.^l and local levels, and between 
the representative and his/her constituents. In Italy, one of the two general ob- 
jectives identified for union training is to enable the student to relay the results 
of participation to workers. Some Italian union leaders (CGIL, for example) 
ha " P'^mally spoken of a training module having diffuse responsibilities and others 
(C^SL) have referred to a newly emerging role, that o( training agent. Of growing 
cncerr , however, is the i isk of creating a sort of union "super ofiicial ' detached 
from the rank and file even more than is already the case. 

Tliese dangers and some possib.c solutions can be summarised as follows: 

Dangers Remed*es 

-The ofliciai becomes too - In training, a "union", not merely a technical. 

technical viewpoint must be maintained 

-The ofliciai becomes de- - He/she must be given a function which is both 

tached from the rank and involved wi^h training and with diffusion of in- 

file formation. 



The same lesion has been derived in Germany \ /here, over the last few vears. 
many unions and workers' representatives on boards especially noticed that 
communication poses major problems. Since their role on the boards has to re- 
spect the interests of the companies and frequently has to keep essential infor- 
mation confidential, little space is left or nianoeuvering on the workers' side 
The danger of a real separation between the reprisentati\es and the represented 
mav become acute. During the la* t few years, therefore, the role of training in 
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proper expression and language as well as in discussion and nc^tiation tech- 
niques has increased. 

There u no doubt that *his is a priority in the United Kingdom as well, at 
several levels. Training for newly appoir.ed worker directors in the Post Office 
was heavily preoccupied with developing communication skills; at the other end 
of the spectrum, shop-stewards attempting to conduct collective bargaining in 
new areas, i.e. outside traditional pay and conditions, repeatedly acknowledge 
the difliculties they have in convincing their members of the significance and 
relevance of decisions in these a'^ea^.. Oddly enough, in earlier years - the Black 
Ages of trade-union education - on- of th'. few courses available for unionists 
was actually on elocution (not that effective communication is to be identified 
with proper enun'^iation). 

The Scandinavian study circle is, of course, not primarily concerned with in- 
d'lstrial democracy but is, perhaps, the prime example of a policy intended to 
provide mass basic education and thus further a broad understanding of the is- 
sues to be decided. These circles may not concern themselves directly with de- 
veloping communication skills, but in the case of trade-union circles their delib- 
erate if indirect effect is to facilitate the process of communication between of- 
ficials and the rank and file. Study circle leaders are trained in the use of the 
(centrally provided) materials, and '*^is training can irscl/be seen as part of that 
process. There are strict obligations imposed in Sweden on representatives at 
higher levels to report back competently: while in Norway, the whole ethos of 
participation n^.^ns that, in principle at least, there is widespread concern with 
keeping constituents informed. 

c) Learning Resources 

New technology has, of course, opened up enormous possibilities for improv- 
ing availability of information and the development of teaching programmes, 
but we concentrate here essentially on haman resources and the potential contri- 
butions of different groups: tutors, researchers, professionals, experts, and the 
participants themselves. 

Our eaHier discussion of ihe organisation of education for industrial democ- 
racy included the place of mc public educational sector and some of the reasons 
for its rather peripheral role a< present. There are five major factors which tend 
to reduce the value of conventional academics for our subirct. First, they arc 
accustomed to thinking and teaching within single discipliaes, a style which 
docs not easilv accommodate itself to a problem-solv ing approach. Second, their 
students are characteristically young and with a relatively successful edu- 
cational record, whereas man> of those participating in education for mdustric-l 
democracy will lack formal education and the Ica.ning habits of a young stud- 
ent. Third, they tend to put great weight on the acquisition of information, often 
involving the analysis and digestion of large amount*' of textual matmal. 
Fourth, they often lack direct experience of industry and even of contact with 
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working people. Finally — and perhaps most critically — the notion of academic 
freedom may reduce their commitment ot mett the learning nccis of particular 
groupe where there is a strong orientation towards action 

As to the potential contribution of the academic communit\, we must start, 
of course, bv admitting the openness of the debatf on the appropriate way of 
teachmg adults. The difficulties heie experienced by the academic are, to some 
extent, conipounded by the nature of the groups concerned with industrial 
democracy. Experience of train-ng adults has been accumulating, it is true, but 
tl " French report strikes a juauciously critical note ah ut the difference between 
abstract knowledge and practical capabilities, and reminds us that listening to 
talk is not the same as learning how to love. ''Is it not i myth to suggest that 
what had been the norm for 10 to 15 years of schooling, that is, learning how to 
live b\ hearing abour life, could suddenly be transformed within the space of 5 
to 10 da>s of residential seminars in a country hotel?'' 

.At the least ue can say that some of the diificulties are recogn'sed in principle 
1 he altered role of the teacher is put succinctly in the Norwegian report: 

In probleni-onenled project work, the role of the 'trainer'' is different from in a 
iradilioi.di educaMonal situation The main task for the trainer is to create a social 
situation u here all the participants can mob;lise their knou ledge and insight relaiec; 
to the proMein lhe\ are to sol\ e The trainer must also belt to furnish ihe group u ith 
outside sp^'cidlise^' kiiou ledge uhen this is needed. His main task is consequently 
not to 'teach\ but to guide the process so that it gi\cs the participants a maximum 
r perieiitc of how to use the colleclixc knowledge in the group for a common pur- 
pose 

Translation of the principle into practice is probably a long way ofTi ost 
countries. The question thus arises of where one should look for teachers who 
ha\e the ap^ rprintc combination of experience, pedagogical skills and political 
awareness? Th'. conventional source for st idents - training colleges, catering 
largeK for students cominf^ more or less straight from school — is patently inap- 
propriate. I he adequacy o[ad hoc sources is likely to be severely ^ lained if there 
IS a sit^nificant expansion ofvarious forms or industrial demc^cracy with their 
acc'-mpany iiig training dimands Onv is led one ste;^ further back to the ques- 
tion of whv). if an\();ie is t(» train the teachers, and this harks back to what we 
lia\(^ alreadv s.nd ai)».'it organisation and control, and the question (jf hcnv far 
s\stami!sai()n is necess ir\ or desirable. 

One w.iy of rehe\ing tl e pressure or tutors is to .-mploy outsiders with par- 
ticular expertise This is i trend likely do develop rapidly m response both to 
the C]uantitati\ e ;)ressiir**s referred to earlier and t(/ the problem of areas to be 
e( \ered However, the >ame problems recur with regard to these specialists: n 
iirvds like .leec^untaney . it seems that it has been particularK difficult to fine o- 
ple who combine the re(|Uisie speciali''t skills a sympatin with unions, and an 
abiht\ to .iclopt the ti.iditional and \alued role of the union tutor There are two 
main a**pe( ts, the affifude of the "expert" and the natu)€ of his or her 'exp i tise". 
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The first is csscntally the same problem as that which confronts adult education 
in general, but rendered more acute by the fact that the 'expert'' will probabU 
have had less time to reflect specificalK on the learning needs of aduh students, 
and will also be more committed to the status of a particular field of expertise 
The "professionals * in this connection are the educators, the teachers within 
the ;jublic education sector ar d the training personnel within organisations and 
co'.npanies. Irrespective of their professional background and training, they 
nave the same plattern of education, w hich is the traditional role of the teacher 
in the clasroom. the teachc tAo knows and the children who do not know , The 
situaiton in adult education is quite different. First, the participants must be 
regarded as highly motivated people with a certain amount of knowledge and 
experience, people w ho do not want ti learn for the sake of mastering a si bjcct. 
but who want to learn how to use their knowledge and experience in solving a 
problem. Second, this change in attitude must be followed by learning new 
training methods. mainU how to plan and guide a social process of co-operative 
learning. 

One objective of education for industrial democrac\ is to build up the confi- 
dence of participints, particularly those who have little formal education. In 
ma- V cases, worxers are confronted with an unfamiliar setting, unfamiliar pro- 
cedure , and unfamihar language, and it its extremely dilTrult for them to estab- 
lish their presence cfTcctively. Board-room discussions, for example, take place 
against a background which is, for social and historical - 30ns. infinitely more 
suited do directors than tc worker leprescntatives. In part, this if a matter of 
social convention. Other differences, however, arc rooted in the origins and 
functions of existing managerial p ice: the language of accountancy, for in- 
stance, derives from assumptions about profit and loss which are often at odds 
with the notion that workcr^ who invest their labour in an enterprise have at 
least equal rights with shareholders who invest their capital. 

Education can serve to mobilise the poteniial of those who are often demoral- 
ised b\ professional obscurantism, and this mobilisation often occurs \ ia co-op- 
eration with fellow learners. A major resource is, ihr:> the participants them- 
selves. * Ve have already stressed the importnace 01 ih*^ informal exchange of ide- 
as i»nd information, and the danger that a s\ stemisation of eductional pro\ ision 
ma\ stifle thos process The question that arises is. nevertheless, how best to tap 
practical knowledge and experience so that it can multipK and spread In the 
United Kingdom, there are centres organised b\ shop-stewards and often aided 
b\ local unions, thojgh nol necessariK recognised b\ the TLC. which provide 
ad\ ice and support to workers on issues such as health and safet\ .XdditionalU . 
there are resource centres which p ace the emphasis on mutual edication and 
stud\ involving both academics and trade unionists, often in long term uuesti- 
gation. of their industries or coi.ipanies with the possible ami of developing 
alternative corporate plans. 

But the focus here is not so much f)n organisations d, on the people diem- 
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scl *cs, and this raises the important issue ofthe composition of the student body. 
Hiw far can employees from different industries, from different unions, from 
p bhc and pruate sectors, from different grades, learn from each other? Of par- 
ticular interest is the extent to v\ I ich blue and white collar workers learn togeth- 
er The historical o' ide between the two i*i most graphicallv evident in Sweden 
with the clear-cut separation between the LO and TCO (There is an equnalent 
divide in Norwa\ which is reinforced in both cases by the blue-collar organisa- 
tion's official ties with the political labour or social democrat parties^ In Ger- 
many, union representatives from the managerial ranks are in a highly ambie>' 
ous position, but this has not meant a complete separation: 

While trade-union training for works council members reflects, statisticall\ speak- 
ing, the composition of this group (with a predominance of skilled workers and 
qualified white-collar personnel^, under ihe existing laws blue-collar and white-col- 
lar emplo\ces both must be represented on boards of companies In man\ cases, the 
occupational knowledge and expertise of many white-collar emplo\ces pro\e lo be 
a \ er\ important aid m the internal preparation of board meetings amongst the wor- 
kers' represenialues 

For educational purposes, there are considerable adx antages in segregation. 
It is easier l'> relate the teaching and educational materials to specific problems 
if students share a common industrial background, wh* ^h can otherwise be difli- 
cult when representatives from manual grades in the private sector are sitting 
alongside those fror^ white-collar grades in the public administration. On the 
other hand, to segregate provision reinforces these divisions, and increases the 
likelihood of sectional groups pursuing their own interests exclusively, without 
ha\ing the opportunity of understanding the outlook of others. 

One of the most frequently recognised benefits of mixed courses is that they 
are an almost unique occasion for the participants to find out what happens in 
other industries, what problems they have in common w ith employees from oth- 
er sectors, and so on. Often this derives from Discussion outside the formal edu- 
cational setting, whe^'e participants exchant^e information and ideas naturally 
and establish a network of contacts which can be one ofthe major lasting ben- 
efits of a course. Segregated provision makes it more difficult for people moving 
from one occupational sector to another to adapt, especi; ,iy if they assume re|) 
resentati\r functions The basic concept of solidariiy may also militate in favour 
of bring* Mg worker*; rogrther to studv along^^ide one an^fht r I" brief tho role 
of education in bridging (ui rJternatively broadening) gaps between different 
employee grou"»s rr'.erits detailed obser ation. 

All the agents mentioned -acaderp*- researchers, tutors, professionals of 
\arious kinds, representatives, and shop-floor workers - ha\e contributions to 
make. I he problem is to see how these different contributions complement each 
other, and to learn more abo'jv tlie relati\e values ofthe various permutations. 
One could, in conclusion, suggest 'hat the proc^^ss of continuing negotiation of 
♦caching and \cc rning, should contain three essential elements of education for 
industrial democ racy ' 
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- Confrontation of different interested parties, with or without cNcntual [(-(onnh- 
ation; 

- Mutualit) between teacher and learner, 

- Continuous chani;=*, i,e recognition of the time dimciisu.n 

3. Issues for Further Consideraiim 

VVc ha\c eAamincu some of the th(jiies that cou^'i constitute the basis for a 
debate or the role of education in industrial democrac) , although as we stressed 
at the outset, the debate is ver>' much in its infancv. It seems, therefore, worth- 
while to suggest some further lines along which the subject - education for in- 
dustrial democracy - ma\ be explored in research. 

a) Methodology 

The key issue here concerns the wavs in which the research itself can and 
should ^e organised so as to contribute to the educational process, and who is 
to be involved in the learning that takes place. What are the rights of those who 
ar^r the "objects'* of research, in terms of their participation in it and their access 
to the results? In this respect, one of the regulations for the award of grants from 
the Norwegian Department of Municipal and Works Affairs is worth quoting: 
"VVc will give priority to projects which are oriented towards practical appli- 
cation and where communication and use of the results are part ot the projects. 
In thr, connection, we will stress that the researchers have direct contact with 
the field and that those who are influenced by the research results are taking 
part in the research from the very start". This is not to suggest that all research 
must be action-oriented. But the relationship between researcher and resear^^hf^ is 
worth reflecting on, how vcr directly or indirectly it is tied in to a process of 
change. 

We have already stressed that flux and instabilit> arc ^ominant character- 
istics of the contemporary context for industrial democracy. Therefore, the con- 
trol of variables, so central to the principle of laboratory experimentation, is sim- 
ply noi feasible. Nor, indeed, cf i the consequences and the outcome of the re- 
search itself be controlled. Even if the goal is the straightforward accumulation 
of knowledge, this takes place against a shifting socii^l and industrial back- 
ground, v»'ith literally unpredictable consequences. The same is true of action 
research to an even greater extent. 

In brief, the problem of methodology can be tied very- directly to ^ ui central 
concern b/ posing the question* how far is research itself to be conceded of as 
an educational process? And this question need not be confined to the span of 
the individual research project itself, for it contams within it the germs of anoth- 
er: how far, and in w hat ways, can people in the field be helped to conceive and 
carr> out their own research? 
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b) Structure and organisation 

The lack of empirical material from this problem a-ea is evident. The first 
plea un ler this heading, therefore, is for the development of a fuller picturr uf 
liovv education for industrial democracy is provided at present, and who controls 
and administers it. But such a line of research needs to be taken further with 
an analysis of the way provision is organised. The degree to uhich :3\stematic 
provision is either feasible or desirable is an issue we have discusscu ^nder the 
heading "The Educational Dimension"; this could be pursued in order to reveal 
what sort of managerial approaches are used and how appropriate they are. 

The role of the public sector, and national policy on it, also deser\'os close 
scrutiny. But there is also a strong geogiaphical dimension to this. The way in 
which local or regional educational resources are mobilised is of obvious rel- 
evance. Conversely, ihr extent to which education for industrial democracy is 
geared to meet the needs of the local community is equally important. If, for 
example, ihere is less emphasis placed or individual mobility and more on a 
collective approach to the solution of common problems, what are the i-^n^- 
cations for the planning and organisation of local or regional educational poli- 
cies? This brings js back again to the question of power* who is to control the 
allocation and use of resources in this context? 

Similar issues within the company merit attention. To what extent can and 
should education for industrial democracy be a jointly-managed operation and 
what arc the implications ior the existing machinery of participation and nego- 
tiation^ Can this be separated from thedevelt pmentof company training policy 
in general, given the arguments we have already advanced for a close association 
between occupatic .al training and education for indusfial democracy? 

VVf turn finally to what happens within the education, to its internal manage- 
ment Stress has already been laid on the need to search for new and democratic 
ways of defining the curriculum and organising the learning prucess. What ^re 
the implications for teachers, whether formally qualified or not? Prom v nere 
should the teaching per:>>nncl be drawn, and should they be primarily con- 
cerned with facilitating the exchange of information between students or should 
they have a more dir'^ct contribution to make? Lying behind thi: is an attitudinal 
problem: how far are those who come to learn themselves prepared to take on 
the task of organising their own education? 

Group and individual learning 

We have paid a good deal of attention to the impctu. industrial democracy 
may give lo the notion of group or collective learning, as distinct from the highly 
individualised emphasis of most current educational mod.^s. Indeeo, the shift 
towards a more collective view of education 's rated in the Sm cdish report as the 
most important implication cf industrial democracy for educational policy. 

There is obvious scope for fundamental resea'^ch into the processes of collec- 
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live learning. What sorts of skills do members of the group ne d in order to par- 
ticipate efTectiv l> in such a process, and how do these differ from those associ- 
ated with learning on an individual basis? How are they related to actual work 
processes? What are the implications for teaching styles and teaching materials^ 
Which areas of study are most amenable to some sort of collective approach, 
and which are more suitably tackled on an individual basis^ 

The definition of groups, and the way this will \arv in different circumstances, 
is a further potential subject of study, especially from an empirical point of vi^!W- 
For example, it would be interesting to investigate how far super\'isors or junior 
management can come together with middle or senior management in a joint 
approach to solving problems. 

Streaming, or the extent to which diversity of aptitude and attainment is man- 
ageable within a group, is a highly contentious subject as far as schools are con- 
cerned. The same subject is reK-vant to education for industrial democracy, al- 
though, perhaps, not quite so controversial. The more that different groups of 
employees are brought into decision-making, and educational provision for 
them is recognised as necessary, the more this problem will assume prominence 
and need study. Is it possible and desirable to define a minimum level of edu- 
cational attainment? Can successive levels be satisfactorily differentiated? What 
sort of balance or trade-off is there between formal education and work experi- 
ence? To what extent is a common industries, background necessary? These 
questions are difficult enough in themselves, but they are likely also to receive 
different answers according to the particular area at which the education is aim- 
ed. 

Finally, under this heading comes the question of size, in particular the impli- 
cations of the size of the enterprise for the organisation of the learning gro'ips. 
For instance, how far does a giant conglomerate dictate a different composition 
of student groups from that which may be appropriate to a small enterprise? It 
is highly improbable that there can be a single model, and comparative studies 
could help to uncover some of the morr influential factors. 

d) Content 

One clear conclusion emerges the content of education for industrial democ- 
racy must be derived very closely from the learners' needs as they experience 
them. This raises the question of the definition of i ^rnmg needs, and whether 
education for industrial democracy should be conc^^ived of in terms of the trans- 
*^ission of knowledge or rather of the acquisition of skills, and how these skills 
arc to be defined in relation to »he perceived problems of the learners. The para- 
dox is that for students to be able to articulate their own learning needs already 
presupposes a grasp of the context and relevance of the problems invoUed, and 
the achievement of this grasp is itself <x process which presumablv requires edu- 
cation. 
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In many cases, a is only towards the end of a particular sr^ n or course thai 
the learner begins to be able to define and articulate his or lici needs in relation 
to the issues dealt with (including the ability to dismiss them as irrelex ant). 
There is, therefore, a constant process of learning being followed by, or at least 
accompanying, awareness of further learning needs, rather than being preceded 
by it. This presupposes an initial triggering factor, which may occur spon- 
taneously or as a consequence of someone else's advice or suggestion. 

There is thus a need to look at &c most effective n '•ans of providing the initial 
trigger. One of the commonest pleas in overall adult euucation policy 's for bet- 
ter information services and more generally for more effective ways of stimulat- 
ing demand. The same is true for education for industrial democracy. Further- 
more, how can subsequent learning needs be best built into courses so that the 
students' reaction to what they have just learnt is phrased not just as an evalu- 
ation of the past, but also as preferences for the future. These tend to presuppose 
a great degree of flexibility on the part of the providers. A third line of research 
under this heading, therefore, would be to look at the constraints which operate 
to limit such flexibility, whether they be organisational, attitudinal, fmai.cial, or 
other. 

if we turn to the content itseK, the suggestions which follow are tentative; they 
are provisional in the literal sense and they iook forward in the e^oectation of 
being develo|)cd, modified, and discarded. For that reason, they will be only 
summarily treated 

First, there are iocial skills. We have already laid great stress on the collective 
aspects of industrial democracy and their educational consequences, and this 
can be linked directly to the actual acquisition of the skills needed to function in 
a group. Can such skills be acquired directly? Can existing discyiines contribute 
adequately to their development? For m^ ny people, "soci:ii skills" conjures up 
an image that mixes group therapy with ouesrions of etiquette - can this be 
superseded? 

Second, there are communication skills. These would also be relevant to sociai 
skills, but they are particularly import^^'^r in any representative system of indus- 
trial democracy. There is the obvious need to be able to communicate to con- 
stituents the results of meetings and the reasons for decisions taken at them. But 
given the importance of construing communications as a two-way process, one 
id also include the capacity to elicit the views and feelings of other people. 
From the research point of view, this should not be limited to narrow technical 
considerations; there are much deeper issues of the modes of communication 
used and their symbolic content. 

Third, there are the technical skills involved in the management of an enter- 
prise. "Management" is to be understood in the broad sense, and indeed one of 
the more urgent research needs is a consideration of what the implications of 
industrial democracy are for the definition and development of managerial 
skills. For example education for industrial democracy cannot be properly pro- 
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\idcd without including consideration of the \va\ in which th? production of 
goods or services is carried out. 

Last, there is what can be broadly termed political education. This in\olves 
appreciation of the broad social and economic context of industrial democracy, 
and the way in which the behav iour of the indi\idual enterprise is determined 
by that context. The fact that such a topic has an enormous scope prompts one 
final question as far as content is concerned: how can the myriad issues raised 
under this heading be covered within the time realistically available - however 
much provuion could be expanded compared with what is currently availahlr? 

e) The implications for the compilation and dissemination of knowledge 

We have so far argued that education for industrial democracy is concerned 
more with the acquisition of skiPs tnan the transmission of knowledge. If one 
expands the conception of knowledge to include the conceptual framework 
within which facts are accumulated and skills acquired, however, the growth of 
industrial democracy poses complex cpistemological and political questions that 
deserve a prominent place on the research agenda. 

First of all, it is worth mentioning the impact of new technology, especially 
electronic uata proces iag and other developments in the lield of information 
gathering and transmission. On the one hand, this must be analysed in terms of 
its ' ipact on the nature of jobs, as to whether it accelerates the fragmentation 
of work and lowers the degree of job satisfaction. On the other hand, th** poten- 
tial of the technology for increasing the amount of information available and the 
speed with which it can be made available should not be ignored, especially in 
relation to the possibility of devolving decision-making. Here we have a power- 
ful illustra*' of the potential links between occupational skills and education 
for industrial u ^mocracy. 

Whatever the technology involved, however, one should look further than 
simply the information available, to investigate how it is used. What sorts of 
network - formal and informal - exist for the exchange of information, and how 
do the people situated at various points in those networks assimilate and use 
the knowledge that i*^ it tbcir disposal? Such questions are important doth for 
understanding the dc lon-making process within an enterprise, and for assess- 
ing the calibre and power of bodies such as employer federations or 
shop-steward organisations which span several companies or several industries. 

Behind this, however, is ;h^* whole question of the validation of knowledge. 
Linking the cliche that "knowledge is power" to the conception of industrial 
democracy as power sharing, one can plausibly argue that not only knowledge, 
but also control over what counts as knowledge, will have to be shared. Domi- 
nant interests maintain their dominance by defining what and is not accep- 
table as truth or as professional expertise. A sh»^"t in the pattern of dominance, 
therefore, entail:> changes in the definiti' ..^ uuered and received. One approach 
to this issue is to scrutinise the current division of knowledge into its several 
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disciplines. To expect participants to become competent in economics, politics, 
accountancy, and all the other fields relevant to enterprise decision-making is 
clearly absurd if the problems continue to be approached iii ter ms of each di- 
screte discipline. So, the basis for dividing knon ledge into these particular fields 
may well be challenged. 

Even within a given field, the criteria for validity may be called into question. 
The stock phrase used to describe accountancy practice is "true and fair", but 
it is obvious that these tno terms ha^c no absolute objective quality. Their appli- 
cation is determined largely by a traditional framework which ties them more 
or less firmly to the interests of capital. The emergence of the notion of a bilan 
social is an acknowledgement of the need to include in the analysis of a com- 
pany's behaviour, items other than the mere return to capital. Is, for example, 
labour always to be regarded as a "cost ', or should a company's balance sheet 
reveal what contribution it has made to providing stable and satisfying employ- 
ment? How far should costs such as pollution effects be brought into the reckon- 
ing? Such questions reveal how a discipline may have to change within itself, 
even if it retains its discrete identity 

Which disciplines are involved? There are the traditional academic ones, 
some of which have been mentioned above: economics, politics, sociology and 
so on. Perhaps of more immediate relevance are some of the professionally ori- 
ented ones: in addition to accountancy, there is engineering, computer design, 
systems analysis, and education itself Two other fields which merit special at- 
'ention are management training and law. 

More broadly, however, there is the critical problem of the criteria to be cm- 
ployed in defining knowledge. Just as we have suggested for methodology, the 
design and execution of research may themselves be included in the process of 
dcmocratisation, so n can be argued that the fundamental notions of relevance 
and validity of knowledge are open to discussion. This should not be interpreted 
as a position of thoroughgoing relativism, with each participant encouraged to 
assert his or her views as true or valid without reference to any common corpus 
of accepted knowledge. The issue is, rather, how to arrive at a clearer under- 
standing of the extent and nature of a common problem area. 
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Part Two 



THE ECONOMICS OF RECURRENT EDUCATION * 



INTRODUCTION: THE ISSUES OF COST, BENEFITS 
AND FINANCING 

The concept of recurrent education has been both enthusiastically advocated 
and bitterly attacked by economists in the last decade. While the basic idea that 
opportunities for education should be spread throughout life, not concentrated 
and confined to the early years, has been much debated in OECD countries and 
has influenced many recent educational developments and innovations, the 
original formula for recurrent education has nowhere been fully adopted. This 
may largely be due to its alleged economic implications, in particular prohibitive! 
costs and questionable benefits. On the other hand, recurrent education is often 
advocated as a means of increasing the economic value of education by iinprov- 
ing the links between education and work, making people more able to adjust 
to changing economic conditions, and overcoming obsolescence of skills due to 
technological change. 

Thus, economic considerations are used both to support and to oppose the 
idea. For example, Blaug and Mace, attacking what they regard as the latest 
educational "bandwagon", and a "gigantic political balloon which collapses as 
soon as it is critically probed" argue that "if the recurrent education movement 
were to succeed, it would prcve to be the most expansionary educational pro- 
posal that the world has ever seen. Fortunately, there is very little danger that 
it will succeed" (I). A much more sympathetic analysis of me economics of re- 
current education by Stoikov concludes that recurrent education promises cer- 
tain concrete benefits, but he also argues that cost-benefit analysis throws doubt 
on some of its aspects, in particular the notion that full-time higher education 
can usefully be postponed until later life (2). Such arguments emphasize that 

♦ Grateful acknowledgement is made of the assistance rendered by a Group of Experts whose vieN. s 
on cost and financing of recurrent education have been taken into account in the presentation of this 
part of the report. This Group included' Professor Werner Clement of the School of Economics, 
Vienna, Dr. Andreas Fuchs, formerly Head of Division of the Joint Federal Statrs Commission on 
Education Plannmg, Bonn, and presently Secretary of State, Ministry of Finance in the State of 
Bremen- Dr. Louis Emmery, former Director of the Institute of Social Studies at -he Hague and 
presently President of OECD's Development Centre, Professor Henry Levin, School of Education, 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, California, Professor Maurire Peston, Queen Mary College, U.ii- 
versity of Londcn; Professor Gosta Rehn, former Director at OECD for Manpower Education and 
Social Affairs and of the Institute for Social Research, Stockholm; Ms. Maureen Woodhall, Lec- 
ture! at the Institute of Education, University of London 
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the opportunity costs of educating older workers are greater than the oppor- 
tunity costs of higher education for young people immediatcl> i^tcr secondary 
schooling, whereas the benefits will be lower, because of the shorter remaining 
working life. Other economists suggest that financial constraints reduce the vi- 
ability of recurrent education, at a time when governments are reducing, rather 
than increasing, educational expenditure. 

On the other hand, recent economic trends, in particular the increase in un- 
employment throughout OECD countries, mean that both the opportunity costs 
and the benefits of recurrent education must be reassessed. Peston, for example, 
argues that if the possibility of large-scale and persistent unemployment is taken 
into account, "the very nature of the question of recurrent education changes. 
.... Far from finance being a constraint on action which may also involve distor- 
tions due to resource misallocation, its costs are trivially small and, therefore, 
not constraining relative to its benefit. Instead of the question, 'Can we afford 
some education during working li%?\ we must asK, 'Can recurrent education be 
mounted on sufficiently large a scale and in an effective enough way to make full 
use of the human resources which are available for it and need it?"' (3). Simi- 
larly, Emmerij argues that to transform a "rigid sequential system" of education 
and training "into a more flexible recurrent system, in which it will be possible 
to combine or alternate periods of education, work and retirement throughout a 
person s adult life" would not impose a burden on public funds, and few, if any, 
additional funds would be required if social security funds were used creatively 
to finance recurrent education (4). 

Thus, there appears to be a profound disagreement about the economic impli- 
cations. Part of the dispute is concerned with the definition of recurrent edu- 
cation. The wider the definition, the more people would be included and the 
greater the cost. Stoikov, for example, discusses alternative definitions but 
adopts, for his discussion of the economics, a very wide one: 

A global system containing a variety of programmes which distribute education and 
training at different levels (primary, secondary and tertiarv), by formal and non- 
formal means, over the life-span of the individual in a recurring way, that is alter- 
nated with work or other activities (5) 

The costs of newly introducing such a "global system" wouIg, indeed, be con- 
siderable, but it is often argued that many ol the components of recurrent edu- 
cation already exist, but not in a sufficiently flexible and structured system. Em- 
merij, for example, argues that 'Recurrent education does not necessarily imply 
creating additional types of education and training, but the integration of exist- 
ing types into one harmonious whole" (6). 

An analysis of the ecoi^omic implications thereiore needs to consider at least 
four sets of questions: 

I To what extent would a s\stcm of recurrent education, which provides oppor- 
tunities for education and training on a recurring bas«s, over a whole lifetime, by 
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means of alternating or combining education, work, leisure and retirement, differ 
from the present provision of post-secoiidar\ education? 
2 What would be the costs of mov ing towards such a system, for the individual, lor 
society as a whole, and for public funds.-* 

3, What would be the economic, social, political or individual benefits of a svstem 
of recurrent education? Would such a system be more efficient and equitable 
lhan the present system, as its advocates have argued^ 

4. How could Ji system of recurrent education be financed? What changes would be 
needed in current financing mechanisms, and how would the costs of the system 
be shared between individuals, employers .*nd the government? 

The purpose of the following two chapters (Chapters V and VI) is to analyse 
the econon.ic implications of recurrent education by looking at the first three 
groups of questions. Chapter VII considers various modes of and criteria for 
financing recurrent education, which has previousl> received relatively little at- 
tention in the literature. 
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Chapter V 



THE PRESENT PROVISION OF POST-COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION IN OECD COUNTRIES 



1. Scope of Survey 

Recurrent education, being a strategy for the distribution of education over 
the total life-span of the individual, envisages the incorporation of a number of 
provisions that are treated as distinct in most OECD countries. This means that 
any comparative consideration of the strategy's economic implications must 
take these provisions into account. The principal of them arc: 

- Posi-compulsory secondary education; 

- Posi-sccondar>' education, including all forms of higher education, both iti uni- 
versities and other institutions ot higher education; 

- Initial vocational training; 

- Continuing vocational or pr^ . >sional training, including both on and oflfem plov- 
ers' premises; 

- Retraining for unemployed workers. 

- Adult education. 

These various c '^tivitics arc separate entities in most countries, particularly 
as regards their financing. A system of recurrent education (if introduced) 
would, of course, have to treat them all as part of a comprehensive system, and 
what is more, would require proper co-ordination between them as to timing of 
courses, adjustment of admission rules and financial provisions for participants. 
Wc must say at once that it has proved impossible to come up with a fully com- 
prehensive range ufdata on the provision, costs and final ciiigof all of these vari- 
ed activities. For example, figures are a»'ailable on post-compulsory secondary 
education and on higher education, but for adult education and on-the-job 
training there are are not enough reliable data to be useful in the present context. 

2, Provision y Cost and Financing of Post -Compulsory Education 

The OECD attempted to estimate the level of participation and the costs of 
all forms of education for adults in a number of OECD countries but there were 
formidable problems in measuring the participation and costs of education for 
adults. The only relevant conclusion of this exercise was that if all forms of edu- 
cation and training are taken into account, then the extent of adult participation 
in education and training, and the total costs, "are considerable". Nevertheless, 
several of these studies pointed to the imbalance in the proportions of expendi- 
ture for adults and for young people. The Canadian study observed that ' gov- 
ernments still cling to the myth that public responsibility for education is limited 
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to that provided for children and youth with the result that a disproportionate 
share ofnational wealth is expended on education at the pre-adult level'' (1). 

A more recent review of strategies for financing recurrent education included 
a number of attempts in individual OECD countries to estimate the total partici- 
pation and costs of all post-compulsory education (including regular upper sec- 
ondary and higher education and also adult education and vocational 
teaching) (2). In the United States, for example, Wagner concluded that "in 
1980, 50 million individuals participated in at least one type of organised post- 
secondary learning activity, at a total cost of $55 billion" (3). Tables 8 and 9 
show that more than half of all enrolments are outside the regular post-second- 
ary educational institutions, but mo»"e than 70 per cent of total expenditure on 
post-compulsory education and of total classroom hours ib accounted for by edu- 
cational institutions. The largest share of the total costs of instruction (43 per 
cent) v\as borne by higher educationa' institutions, but they accounted for only 
20 per cent of toial participation. Training by employers, including initial train- 
ing through apprenticeships, ofT-the-job training in industry and training in the 
arr.ied ser\ ices accounted for 20 per cent of total costs, and 15 per cent of par- 
ticipation. These figures, however, only cover instruction and are far from repre- 
senting the true opportunity cost, since the value of trainees' time is not included 
although, for employers, wages and salaries of trainees represent one of the maj- 
or items of expenditure, and lost production one of the main opportunity costs 
of off-the-job training. 

The picture that emerges from this survey in the United States is a consider- 
able range of activities at the post-compulsory level, but with a preponc^erance 
of funding going to traditional, post-secondary institutions. The 1980 Education 
Amendments, enacted by Congress, had attempted to correct what was per- 
ceived as an imbalance in that adult learners were disproportionately young, 
white, well educated and earning salaries above the national median family in- 
come by financial and other measures to encourage aid available to more part- 
time students to help adults. However, in 1981, expenditure on tudent aid was 
reduced, as part of the overall cuts in the federal budget, and Christoifel had to 
conclude that "for the time being, the federal policy supporting recurrent edu- 
cation in this country, particularly that aimed at disadvantaged adults, is enact- 
ed in legislation but remains an opportunity deferred" (4). 

The American pattern, both of provision and financing of post-compulsory 
education, therefore, continues to favour a period of uninterrupted education 
after compulsory schooling - the "front-end model" - which recurrent edu- 
cation IS supposed to replace (5). 

In the L'mted Kingdom, the (now defunct) Advisory Council for Adult and 
Continuing Education { ACACE) carried out a survey of the entire field of edu- 
cational opportunities for adults. The term "continuing education" is more 
widely used there than "recurrent education" but it similarly refers to a compre- 
hensive strategy or svstem. ACACE explained that "by system wc m.*an.... a 
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Table 8 

UNITED STATES: PARIICIPATION IN POST-COMPULSORY 
EDUCTION AND TRAINING PROGRAMMES BY SOURCE, 1980 





Pa rttr^i nan tc 




Parfif»oanf 


v>iass 
tioura 




Number 


% 


Number 


% 




(thousands) 




(millions) 






74 R^Ci 
/7 Oj\J 


100 0 
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100 0 


POSI-SECONDARY 










EDL'CATIONAL 










INS 1 1 1 L I IONS 


31.350 


41 9 


6 350 


71.0 


Four- Year Colleges and 










Universities 










'^u 1 1 -Time 


7 900 


10 6 


2 600 


29 0 


r^Tt^ 1 Itnf* 
1 al l 1 I'llv 


3 500 


4 7 


525 


5 9 


Non-Credit 


*? inn 




/J 


O 

o 


Two-"S'ear Colleges 










Full -Time 


2 000 


2 7 


650 


7 3 


Part-Time 


2 700 


36 


350 


39 


.N on -Credit 


3 450 


4 6 


100 


1 1 












Full- Time 


600 


8 


450 


50 


Part-Time 


3000 


40 


550 


6 1 


Propnetar> 










Full-Time 


600 


8 


450 


50 


Part-Time 


3 000 


40 


550 


6 1 


Correspondence (ci\ilian) 


1 500 


2 0 


50 




OTHER POST-COMPL'LSORY 


43 500 


58 1 


2 600 


29.0 


EDUCATION AND 










TR.\INING 










Elementar)' and Secondar\ 










Schools 


2 400 


32 


150 


1 7 


Business or Industry 










Apprentiicheships 


700 


9 


100 


1 1 


Other organized instruction 










(olT-the-job) 


7.400 


9.9 


400 


4 5 


Professional Associations 


5 500 


7 3 


125 


1 4 


Labor Unions 


100 


I 


25 


3 


ArmrH rnrrfc 










Initial traming 


1 050 


1 4 


500 


56 


Other organized instruction 


750 


1 0 


i50 


1 7 


f A 

L> or respond c nee 


1 000 


1 3 




a 
o 


Prisons 


75 


1 


25 


3 


Other Government Programs 










Nfanpower training 


975 


1 3 


325 


36 


Cooperative extension 


5 100 


68 


75 


8 


Other organized instruction 










(Off-the-job) 


i 300 


1 7 


75 


8 


Other Organized Programs 










(churches and svnagonges. 










comunitv organizations. 










libraries and museums, etc 


16 000 


21 4 


575 


64 


Tutors 


1 150 


1 5 


25 


2 



Source A Wagner, ' An lnventor\' of Programs and Sources of Support in the U S in H 
Lev in/H G Schutze (eds ) Ftnancini^ Recurrent tducalton (1983) 
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Table 9 

UNITED STATES: SELECTED MEASURES OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
COSTS OF POST-COMPULSORY EDUCTION AND TRAINING t AO- 
GRAMMES BY SOURCE, 1980 







Total Cost' 
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Armed Forces 










Initial training 
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a Rounued to nearest 25 million 
b Rounded to nearest 25 dollars 
c Rounded to nearest 25 cents 
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conjunction of policies, funding, provision and attitudes, which effect changes 
in all the present educational sectors to the advantage of a rapidly grow ing num- 
ber of adult learners. In its essentials a systenn of continuing education is all 
that makes it increasingly possible for more and n^ore adults to continue their 
education" (6). The report by ACACEon the future development of continuing 
education foi adults advocates a "radical shift of emphasis by the w hole post- 
school education system towards the educational needs of adults". The Coun- 
cil's survey of provisions for adults and costs covers pc st-secondary education, 
higher and further education in traditional institutions, e.irolments in the Open 
University (which provides degree-level and post-experience courses for adults 
by distance teaching), adult education, industrial training by employers, and 
training oi retraining in programmes organised by the Manpower Ser\ices 
Commission (MSC). 

Although this adds up to a very considerable range of education oppoitunities 
for adults, the report shows that more than half the adult population of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom have never engaged in any kind of education or training since com- 
pleting their initial education. 

The ACACE report permits a very rough estimate of the costs of continuing 
educaiion by saying that about eight to nine per cent of GNP is devoted to all 
forms of education and training and that well over half of this goes to initial 
education. The proportion of educational public expenditure devoted to initial 
education is far higher: some 85 per cent. ACACE's final conclusion is to advo- 
cate a transformation of the existing pattern of education into a system of con- 
tinuing education that it believes can be financed through the reallocation of 
existing resources without any significant additional funding. 

There have been some more recent developments in the United Kingdom, 
designed to strengthen continuing vocational education for adults. The Man- 
power Services Commission is spending some 6250 million annually on adult 
training programmes, including special programmes for long-term unemployed 
adults, and for women who want to undertake training or retraining after inter- 
rupting their careers, when, in 1982, a new initiative was launched to provide 
mid-career vocational education for workers wishing to update their skills. This 
is known as PICKUP (Professional, Industrial and Commercial Updating). 
Other recent initiatives include "Open College" and "Open Tech" pro- 
grammes. A Government White Paper on Trairing for Jobs, published in 1984, 
proposed expanding and restructuring adult training programmes to provide 
opportunities for 250 000, including 125 000 unemployed adults. Another sig- 
nificant development in 1984 was the publication of a report on continuing edu- 
cation which drew attention to the increasing importance of post-experience vo- 
cational education in universities, a development which is likely to continue and 
incre?se (7). 
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In the United Kingdom in 1980-81, mature students (25 or over), constituted 
about 25 per cent of all students in universities, polytechnics and colleges of 
further education. The proportion of over 25s entering universities alone for first 
degree courses, however, was only about five per cent. Put another way: mature 
students are more likely to study at a non-university institution and the majority 
of tiiem do so as part-timers, rather than full-timers. More than half of all stu- 
dents entering higher education of any kind and on whatever basis are aged 20 
or younger, and only 28 per cent of new entrants to higher educ?tion are over 
the age of 24 (8). 

The situation is different in Sweden, where over 63 per cent of all students in 
higher education are ovei 24. Tht Higher Education Act, which was enacted in 
1977, established recurrent education as a basic principle in planning higher 
education. The subsequent reform of higher education aimed to expand the op- 
portunities for adults to alternate periods of study with employment or family 
care. Admission criteria were changed to allow students to qualify for admission 
to higher education through work experience as well as academic qualifications, 
through the ''25/4 rule" which let in over 25s who had at least four years of work 
experience. Teaching methods have been changed to cater for adult students, 
for example, evening classes are provided and distance teaching has been intro- 
duced in all the higher education institutions. New short-cycle courses of vocat- 
ional-technical education and training have been developed for students who 
have worked for a number of years in the appropriate industry. 

In addition to these opportunities, there is a very wide range of adult edu- 
cation provisions which include study circles, residential adult colleges, folk high 
schools and a new development, "outreach programmes", for people with less 
than nine years of schooling and are run by trade unions and voluntary edu- 
cation associations (9). Finally, the National Labour Market Board provides 
labour market training for those who are unemployed or in danger of it. 

Both higher education and adult educatioti are heavily subsidised in Sweden, 
and the system of aid for students provides a mixture of loans and grants for 
those in higher education ("Study Means") and study allowances to compen- 
sate for loss of income for adults taking short courses, attending folk high schctols 
or study circles ("Study Benefit") (10). All Swedish workers have the right to 
study leave, with a guaranteed right to return to their job after completing their 
course. The right to paid education leave (PEL) is examined below, but it 
should be noted here that in Sweden educational leave of absence is unpaid. 
Howev er, the student aid system provides hourly or daily student grants for wor- 
kers who take time off work to attend courses, and allowances for those pursuing 
longer, uninterrupted courses of study, but the regulations state: 

Resources are limited, and not all those formally entitled to this benefit will be able 
to receive it in reality. Priority is therefore given to those with the greatest nerd of 
education and assistance. . Competition is stiff and experience show's that the only 
applicants who are normally grantrd such assistance are tho.se who. 
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- Have only a basic seven-year or ninc-ycar schooling behind them: 

- Have been gainfullv employed for at least ten years, 

- Are at least 30 vears old ( 1 1 ) 

In fact, more than half of all siudcnts in higher education arc 25 vears and 
older and it is estimated that at least a third of Sweden's adult population pur- 
sues studies in one form or another, which means that the concept of recurrent 
education finds greater expression in Sweden than elsewhere in the OECD area. 
Nevertheless, surveys still show that the chief beneficiaries are those who al- 
ready have educational qualifications, and a recent report for OECD em- 
phasizes that the fact that students over 25 are in the majority in Swedish higher 
education does not imply strong participation of so-called underprivileged ad- 
ults with a restricted educational background: "Thus, the Swedish system is not 
as open as one tends to believe" (12). 

In Germany it has been stipulated, and in fact declared to be a principle of 
educational policy, that continuing education {Weiterbildung) should be de- 
veloped to become a veritable fourth sector of education, oii equal footing with 
the primary, secondary and higher sectors. This is defined as "the continuation 
or resumption of alt kinds of organised learning upon completion of an initial 
education which can be of varying lengths and which commonly comes to an 
end with entering working life". We have here, therefore, something very diffe- 
rent from the concept of recurrent education that would provide access to the 
whole gamut of post-compulsory education and training. 

Higher education in the Federal Republic is seen as part of initial education 
and a number of aspects of the German system makes it next to impossible to 
pursue higher edm^ation in a recurrent fashion. For example, attendance for stu- 
dents aiming at a higher-education degree is tull-time (with the exception only 
of enrolment in the Distance University at Hagen where students can choose to 
study half-time); and studies must be pursued once they have been embarked 
upon, without interruption, and exceptions to this are granted only in very lim- 
ited cases, such as sickness or comparable emergency situations. Furthermore, 
the law governing student aid contains an age ceiling which excludes new en- 
trants above the age of 30 - except in narrowly regulated cases. Such an age 
ceiling is also attached to the family allowance schema under which studying 
children without an income of their own entitle their parents to draw family al- 
lowance up to the completion of 27 years. 

As a consequence of these restricting factois, participation of adults in univer- 
sity-type higher-education degree courses in Germany is comparatively low* less 
than ten per cent of new entrants are 25 years and over (see Table lOa). These 
figures include the 13 GOO adult degree students (80 per cent of whom study 
half-time) enrolled in the Distance University. 
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Table 10a 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY AGE NEW ENTRANTS IN 
THE THIRD-LEVEL EDUCATION; UNIVERSITY-TYPE HIGHER 
EDUCATION (1) (1981)* 



Country 


Male 


Female 


Country 


Male 


Female 


Australia 






Italy 






Under 20 


46.7 


51.1 


Under 20 


46.3 


66.1 


20-24 


20.0 


16.5 


20-24 


38 3 


26.5 


25 and over 


32 7 


32.3 


25 and over 


15.0 


7.4 


Austria 






Netherlands 






Under 20 


59.6 


73.2 


Under 20 


57.3 


52.6 


20-24 


34.4 


20.2 


20-24 


29 7 


23.5 


25 and over 


60 


6.8 


25 and over 


13.0 


13.9 


Denmark 






New Zealand 






Under 20 


11.0 


10.0 


Under 20 


70.2 


68.5 


20-24 


56.0 


60.8 


20-24 


17.6 


15.4 


25 and over 


33.0 


29.2 


25 and c/er 


12.2 


16.1 


Finland 






Spain 






Under 20 


31.3 


33.3 


Under 20 


69 I 


70.5 


20-24 




53.? 


20-24 


14.0 


13.0 


25 and over 


13.4 


13.6 


25 and over 


169 


16.5 


France 






Sweden 






Under 20 


57.9 


69.6 


Over 25 


46.8 


52.7 


20-?3 


28.0 


20.3 


or which admit- 


22.7 


25.3 


24 and over 


14.1 


10.1 


ted according 












to 25/4 scheme (2) 




Germany 






United Kingdom 






Under 20 


13.9 


37.7 


Under 20 


62.6 


57.4 


20-24 


74.7 


54.7 


20 


4.6 


4.8 


25 and over 


11.4 


7.5 


21-24 


18.4 


19.7 








25 and over 


144 


18.1 


Greece 












Under 20 


6i.3 


80.7 








20-24 


38.7 


26.5 








25 and over 


15.0 


7.4 









Source. OECD Education Data Bank (National Statistical Yearbooks — verified by coun- 
tries) 

Tables 10a and 10b are from OECD/CERI, Partiapation of Adults in Higher Edu- 
cation, Pans 1986. 

*Or nearest year 
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1. Australia ^ da*a refer to universities, colleges of advanced education and non-govern- 
ment (private) tertiary colleges. 

Finland - data refer to universities and degree-granting institutions 
Germany - universities and degree-granting institutions. 
iXew Zealand — universities and fcacher training colleges 

United Kingdom - full-time only; ii.v^Iudes 31 000 post-graduate students, excludes 
65 268 open university students aged 25 or ovt. 

2. The 25/4 scheme is a special admission scheme requiring 25 years of age and five vears 
of work experience instead of traditional academic entry requirements 



Table 10b 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY AGE OF NEW ENTRANTS IN 
THIRD-LEVEL EDUCATION ;NON.UN I VERSITY HIGHER EDU- 
CATION (1981)* 



Country' 


Male 


Female 


Country 


Male 


Female 


AUSTRALIA 






GREECE 






Full-Time 






Under 20 


57.4 


76 4 








20-24 


37.2 


27 3 


Under 20 


76.7 


82.5 


2 J and over 


54 


I 3 


20-24 


13.7 


7 5 








25 and over 


11 1 


10 0 


SWEDEN (1) 






Part-Time 






Under 20 


79 


10.7 








20-24 


41 7 


30.3 


Under 20 


28.3 


26.1 


25 and over 


50.4 


57 9 


20-24 


24.7 


20 5 








25 and over 


47.1 


53.3 


UNITED KING 












DOM 






FRANCE 






20 and under 


«3 


^6.4 








21-24 


25 2 


20.7 


Under 20 


69.3 


83 3 


25 and over 


31.5 


32 9 


20-24 


28.9 


15.6 








25 and over 


1.8 


1 1 








GERMANY 












Under 20 


9.9 


30.2 








20-24 


76 8 


60.3 








25 and over 


13.3 


9.3 









Source OECD Education Data Bank (National Statistical Yearbooks - verified by coun- 
tries) 

* or nearest year, 

1. Students in undergraduate eduration in higher education institutions 
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Table 11 

GERMANY: PUBLIC EXPENDITURE (FEDERAL, LANDER AND LO- 
CAL AUTHORITIES) FOR SCHOOLS, INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION AND FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION AND TRAIN- 

ING, 1970-1985 
(in billion Deutschmu-ks (DM) and as pcrcenUge of GNP (%)) 







1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


I Initial Schools 


and HighcrDM 


24.00 


46.4 


61.60 


68.20 


Education and Education 


3.55 


4.51 


\ 14 


3.72 


Training 












Student 


i)M 




2.60 


3 60 


2.30 


Aid 


% 




0.25 


0.24 


o.n 


Total 


DM 


23.50 


49.20 


64.90 


70.50 




% 


3.45 


4.76 


4 36 


3 85 



II Continuing Continuing DM 0.60 1.1 2.30 2.60 
Education 

Education and Training % 0.09 0.1 0.15 0.14 
and Training 



Labour Market 


DM 


0.9 


3.3 


4.6 


5.91 


Training (I) 


% 


0.13 


0.32 


031 


0.32 


Total 


DM 


1.50 


4.40 


6 70 


85 




% 


0^:1 


0.43 


0 45 


0.46 



1 . Continuing training, retraining, on-the-job training, under the auspices of the Federal 
Labour Administration. 

Source Federal Ministry for Education and Science, Basic and Structural Data, Bonn, 
1986/87. 



Table 12 

GERMANY: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EXPENDITURE FOR INITIAL 
AND CONTINUING EDUCATION AND TRAINING, 1970-1984 
[in billion DeuUchmarks (DM) and as pcrcenUge of GNP (%)] 



1970 1975 1980 1984 

A. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 

I Initial Education and Training DM 24.0 49.0 6:).2 69 5 
(including higher education) % 3.5f) 4.76 4 34 3.96 
and Student Aid 

II Continuing Education and DM 1.5C 4 40 6.90 8 20 
Training (including labour % 0 21 0.43 0 46 0.47 
market training) 
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B. PRIVATE SECTOR EXPENDITURE 



III. Overall Vocational Training 
of which: 

Continuing Training and 
Retraining 



DM 


6.90 


10 00 


15 50 


30 8 


% 


1 02 


0.97 


1.04 


1 76 


DM 


n.a. 


n a 


n a 


96 


% 








0 55 



Source: Federal Ministry for Education and Science, Basic and Structural Data 

Bonn, 1985/86. 



With the exception of higher education finance, which is relatively simple in op- 
eration, continuing education finance i« characterised by a great variety of 
sources and of modes of financing. Due to this variety, consistent data abojt 
participation and costs are hard to come by but there are a number of recent 
studies which shed light on the continuing education sector (13). Regarding the 
cost involved, the relative increase of public outlays here during 1982 was bigger 
than for schools and higher education, although these too expanded fas^ until 
the mid-1970s when they started to level off. However, in spite of this dispro- 
portionate growth rate, continuing education has a relatively small share of both 
the overall educational budget and the gross national budget (Table 11). Thus 
continuing education is not only the poor relative of the fo' rial school system in 
general but also of the higher education system (the public outlays in 1985 for 
higher education were DM 21.4 billion - or 23.7 billion counting student aid- 
as compared to DM 8.5 billion spent on continuing education, including labour 
market training). 

These figures do not, of course, incluae outlays of the private sector or individ- 
uals who finance their own expenses for continuing education. As in other coun- 
tries, estimates for business and industry vary widely. It has been estimated, 
however, that the total expenditure for voca*ional training incurred bv the pri- 
vate sector has risen from around DM 7 billion in 1970 to approximately 
DM 31 billion in 1984. Of this latter amount, around one-third is spent for con- 
tinuing training and retraining of the workforce (cf fable 12); but this estimate 
does not take into account the fact that oudays for training are set off against the 
tax bill and thus a considerable share is indirectly financed by the taxpayer, h 
must also be noted when comparing public and private expenditure that ^ ic 
expenditure figures do not include wages or salaries of students and trainees 
while private sector calculations do. An exception are the figures for continuing 
tiaining and retraining under the auspices of the Federal Labour Adminis- 
tration, where the outlays for instruction and instruction-related costs represent 
approximately one-third only of the total expenses incurred, vw'hile the remain- 
der pays for income maintenance (14). 
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In France, payroll taxes help to finance continuing vocational training through 
a system of training funds, which also receive pubhc funding. The 1971 Act on 
Continuing Professional Training (Lot portant sur rorganisation de la formation pro- 
fessionndle continue dans le cadre de IVducatwn permanente) made it mandatory for 
firms employing more than ten persons to devote at least 0.8 per cent of their 
wage bill to spending for continuing training of the workforce. The current 
mandatory contribution is 1.1 per cent for training- activities inside or outside 
the enterprise. Any of this unspent must be paid into the French Treasury (15). 

In 1982, 3.2 million workers and employees in the private sector (one out of 
six) participated in some organised training activity averaging 120 hours per 
employee. The budget for continuing training under the 1971 Act amounted to 
some FF. 26 billion in 1982, of which th^ enterprises bore almost 15 billion 
while the remaining 1 1 billion were assumed by the State. In 1984, the Act v/as 
amended mainly to increase the chances of employees taking paid educational 
leave to pursue courses of their own choice outside the enterprise. The amend- 
ment has not, however, changed the 1.1 per cent wage biP rate so that the total 
outlays for training are not expected to change dramatically. 

While most training in France takes place in the enterprise, there are a good 
many o'ltside training institutions that provide courses, particularly for highly 
qualified personnel. In 1981, for instance, some 170 000 employees participated 
in programmes offered by universities, the fees being paid by their employers. 

The growing role of a'liversity-provided courses which are vocationally ori- 
ented does not imply, hovever, a general policy of open access of adults to insti- 
tutions of higher education. Degree-seeking adults must hold adequate entrance 
qualifications, with the except! n of a number of degree programmes in engi- 
neering administered by the Conservatoire National des Arts et Matiers where 
previous technical training and related work expeiirnce arc sufficient for admis- 
sion. A special university entrance exam has to be pa::sed by adults who do not 
hold a baccalaureat or its equivalent and not all universities offer courses in 
preparation for this. Although the number of candidates is steadily growing, it 
i.s still unimpressive compared to overall student enrolment. 

3. Paid Educational Leave 

No review of the concept of lifelong learning in recurrent education would be 
complete without a look at developments in Paid Educational Leave (PEL) that 
have been taking place over the last decade. 

The realisation of recurrent education as a strategy for lifelong learning h-^ 
always envisaged something like PEL as an essential mechanism for cnab. g 
adults to alternate between work and educational activities (16). The 1974 Con- 
vention and Recommendations on ?ciu\ Educational Leave adopted by the In- 
ternational Labour Office (ILO) defines it as "leave granted to a worker for edu- 
cational purposes for a specified period during working hours, with adequate 
financial entitlements'', and countries adooting the Convention commit them- 
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sclvc- "to formulaic and apply a policy designed to promote, b\ methods appro- 
priate to national conditions and practice and bv stages as ncccssar\ , the gi ant- 
ing of paid educational leave for the purpose cf training at an\ ir el, generally, 
social and civic education (as well as) trade union education". 

While most OECD Member countries have ratified the ILO Convennon, 
there are important country-specific differei.ccs as to the definition, poHcies and 
practices of educational leave. For example, while continuing education and 
training provided by enterprises for employees, is considered as educational lea- 
ve in Great Britain, this docs not qualify as ''leave" in the Federal Republic of 
Germany or in France. Another di\crgence occurs with respect to "adequate 
financial entitlements". In several European countries provision for educational 
Ica^'C is antomaMcally Hnkcd to financial sup^ o *, while in other countries it is 
not, and financial support ia provided only for specific groups or for certain kinds 
of educational activities. 

Educational leave schemes exist in a wide variety of forms and, in some coun- 
tries there arc systems of alternating between work and education that do not 
fall within the ILO definition. For example, in Germany, Austria and Switzer- 
land, who have a so-called "dual system'' of i.ntial vocational training, an em- 
ployer \vho provides apprenticeship training is obliged b\ law to release appren- 
tices for vocational school attendance, either one to two davs per week or in the 
form of block release. Although this scheme seems to represent a perfect example 
of educational leave, it does not properly quahfy as such, since m these countries 
young people are legal'y obliged to attend vocational school on a part-time basis, 
usually up to the age of 18. This period of trainir.g is therefore part of the com- 
pulsory education of young pjople, and school attendance under this scheme is 
not an individual right but a duty. 

Most Western European countries also provide full-time or part-time training 
schemes for the unemployed whose objective is to help the participants get back 
into employment, but this also should not b" regarded as PEL, Euucanonal lea- 
ve, in the sense of an employee's right to take leave for educational purposes, is 
commonl) understood as having two principal components: first, time off work 
for learning and, second Job security. Since the clement of job security - m the 
sense of a guarantee to return to the job previously lield - is lacking, for the 
unemployed, or for participants of labour market training programmes who re- 
train for completely different jobs, such training or retraining programmes 
should not properly be defmed as PEL. 

At present there are only four Western European countries with general edu- 
cational leave legislation that is not Hmited to specific occupations or categories 
of employees. A notable exarrple of such legislation is th: French Lav\ of 1971, 
the objective of whici is to enable workers to adapt to changes in the techniques 
and conditions of work, to encourage their social mobility and their own contri- 
butions to cultural, economic and social development. 

In the past, PEL, in the sense of leave taken on the emplovee's rather than 
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the cnipIo\cr's initiative, has played a minor role in comparison with employer- 
provided or employer-sponsored training in France. The main reason is that the 
right io lea\c was not directly ronnected to the right to remuneidtion, which was 
governed b\ a com plicated and often confusing set of regulations, depending on 
th< accreditation of the training programme, its duration and the occupational 
status of the trainee. It was largely due to such confusion that the number of 
participants was low and the trend of participation has declined. 

We have already said, in effect, that one of the objectives of the 1984 amend- 
ment to the 1971 Law was to facilitate PEL. It gives a right to paid educational 
lea\e to any employee who has worked for at least six months or who has two 
Ncars of seniority, of which six months must have been spent in his present firm. 
I hc maximum duration of the prcgramme is one year, or I 200 hours part-time, 
and leave may be taken for professional cr broader cultural courses. The em- 
plo\rr is obliged to maintain a certain percentage of the remuneration that the 
eniplo\re would have received had he stayed on the job, hut he is in turn reim- 
bursed b> a collective fund to which he is required to contribute 0.1 per cent of 
his wages. It is too early to see the results of this new measure, but the setting 
aside of almost ten percent of the total amoitnt required by the law to be spent 
on continuing training will undoubtedly do much to enhance participation in 
PEL. 

.Another country with a legally established system of educational lea\'e is 
Belgium which in 197*^ established the "Law on Credit Hours''. Eligibility and 
the amount of leaxc entitlement under this law are dependent on previous par- 
ijcipation in accredited continuing education and training courses. In other 
words, workers* credit is accorded to self-initiated participation in a recognised 
education or training course undertaken outside working hours. Approved 
courses were initially limited to vocational training, the provision has been en- 
larged to include courses in music, litterature, the arts and general education 
including university courses. Only employees under 40 are eligible. 

riie scheme is somewhat larger than it mig.it seem, for even a student en- 
rolled in a first year course can obtain compensation in credit hours equal to 
25 per cent of the course he is taking, and an employee who has participated in 
a course outside workir-;; hours for a total of two hours is eligible for the neces- 
sary time ofl'to complete his course. 

riie most important factor affecting the utilisation of the entitlement is, of 
course, a giarantee that time off work is compensated by a concomitant right to 
rennineranon. In Belgium the right to leave automatically connotes the right lo 
a financial recompens'^ during time off work; but this remuneration is provided 
at the level of the lejEjal minimum wage and thus entails a significant sacrifice in 
terms ofearnint^s for most employees. 

The financing of the credit-hour scheme is administeied by a central fund, 
financed b\ a compulsory wage bill levy. Initiallv, in 1973, this levy amounted 
to 0 3 per cent of the payroll, but has since been reduced to its present level of 
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0.03 per cent - a vivid illustration of how the scheme is being underused and 
the low level of financ'al assistance provided to employees, who suffer consider- 
able loss of income during educational leave. 

In summary, it is probably fair to say that because of its design, the present 
Belgian scheme of credit hours has been marginal in importance. Howc\cr, dis- 
cussions regarding its reform are under way and both employers and trade uni- 
ons agree that the age ceiling must be eliminated and that the present concept 
of "credit hours" (i.e. a system of compensation for leisure time sacrificed for 
education and training) ought to be replaced by a system of general eligibility for 
participation in educational and training activities during working time which 
would not be dependent on previous participation in training. Of course, the 
employers favour courses with an emphasis on vocational training; while they 
are ready to bear 50 per cent of the costs of such courses, they argue that general 
and civic education should be financed by the State. 

As in the United States or Canada, the states in Germany, the Lander, ha\e 
the power to regulate educational matters autonomously, while the Federal 
Government has very limited jurisdiction in this area. However, since the Con- 
stitution vests the power to legislate on economic and labour market matters in 
the Federal Government, it is authorised to pass legislation on educaMonal lea- 
ve. Since, however, the Federal Government has backed away from earlier plans 
to introduce such legislation, educational leave laws have been passed by six of 
the Lander, including West Berlin (17). 

These Lander laws have differing features as to eligibility and accreditation. 
For example in four, accreditable courses are limited to continuing vocational 
training ind ci^ic education, but in the state of Bremen continuing general edu- 
cation is included in the range. The basic provision, however, is identical in al- 
most all in that the laws give beneficiaries the right to leave for one working week 
per year (Berlin: two working weeks) or cumulatively for two working weeks (8 
working days in Lower Saxony) for two consecutive years, during which period 
a worker's salary or wage is naintained in full by the employer. In Berlin, there 
is an age ceiling limiting eligibility to apprentices and young workers or em- 
ployees up to age 25. This, of course, is a major restriction eliminating the ma- 
jority of the working population. 

While the objective o( continuing vocational training is to better qualifications and 
occupational flexibility, there is no clearly spellea out definition c( general edu- 
cation in the laws of the two states that include it in their approved courses. This 
has led to difficulties when employers have refused to grant leave for general 
courses such as full-time language programmes not related to job requirements. 
Some workers have carried their cause to the labour courts which have, in the 
first instance, ruled that such courses arc indeed covered by the term of "general 
educ ion". While results of these cases are pending before the Supreme Labour 
Court, there is growing resistance among employers against paid leave for what 
are seen as leisure time activities. It is likely that this resistance will lead to a 
revision of the law. 
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Participation in PEL under the existing Lander laws is in general low (be- 
tween 2 and 6 per cent of eligible workers and employees). The schemes ha\ e 
thus neither lived up to the aspirations of the trade unions who were the dm ing 
force behind the legislation, nor warranted the fears of the employers who resist- 
ed it mainly on the grounds of cost. In two of the states (Hesse and Northrhin- 
Westfaha) the State Emplo> ers' Associations have challenged the constitutional 
basis of PEL laws (decisions still pending, December 1986). 

In summary, the German experience suggests that PEL is being widely 
underutilised, for a variety of reasons but mainly because of opposition from 
employers and concern by workers about leaving their jobs w hen uncmplov- 
meni levels are high. Nevertheless, as a result of state legislation, a large group 
of workers and emplo\ees do undertake some kind of further education and 
training each year. Most of this group have traditionally been under-represented 
in contint'iiig '-ducation and training and it is fair to sa\ that the\ probably 
would not have participated without educational leave. 

Although Sweden has a long-standing tradition of adult education, it w as not 
until Isl January 1975 that a generally applicable law on educational lea\e 
came into effect. This law secures the right of all employees, in both the public 
and private sector, to take leave for educational purposes during working hours. 

Il is remarkable for a number of reasons. First, the right to educational leave 
co\ ers all ty pes of education and vocational training, as well as trade-union edu- 
cation. Second, the duration of the leave is dependent on the length of the course 
chosen; no maximum is set. But, while the law is so generous as to the range of 
eligible activities and the duration of leave, it is silent about the financial ar- 
rangements. In other words, it provides for educational leave but not for paid 
educational leave, deflecting the question of financial support to other law s. 

Financial assistance for those taking advan' t^e of their right to educational 
leave is available under three different schemes: "AMS'' grants. Study Assist- 
ance and Adult Study Assistance. The first provides for financial assistance to 
trainees undergoing labour market training (unemployed persons or those who 
are threatened b\ unemployment) and thus, in most cases, does not appK to 
genuine educational leave of absence as defined above. Study asmlance is a mixed 
system of granli, and loans for upper secondary and post-secondar\ students 
There are age restrictions: for example, upper secondary students must be twen- 
ty or older, and students over 50 are normally excluded. The loan pornon of the 
scheme is considerable* between 80 and 90 per cent of the studeni support 
(which amounts to about two-thirds of a\erage industrial earnings after tax) is 
repayable. In addition to a means test, support under this scheme is also depen- 
dent on academic achie\ement. Loans must be repaid in instalments, starting 
two \ ears after completion of studies, and while there is no regular interest to bt 
paid on the debt, loans are -adjusted annuallv according to an adjustment index 
(18). 
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The Adult Study Assistance Scheme, introduced in 1976, consists of s'^vrral sub- 
schemes targeted at undereducated adults who wish to pursue full-time or part- 
time education in order to obtain formal educational qualifications. The Scheme 
is flnanced by a payroll tax, at present C.25 per cent, yielding a total of aiound 
S.Kr. 590 million in 1980-81. The sub-schemes reflect three basic forms of fi- 
nancial assistance for adults First, assistance foi prolonged periods of (primari- 
ly) academic study ai elementary and secondaiy school level. At the post-sec- 
ondary ievel, it is only available to those enrolled in vocational education. The 
main eligibility criterion is four years of previous employment, or comparable 
social activities ^e.g. c. jld rearing), and there is a (normal) age ceiling of 45. In 
1980-81, a total of 15 800 full-time grants were made under this programme. 
Secondly, under the Adult Assistance Scheme there is an hourly study assistance 
payable to people who participate in study circles and incur loss of earnings as 
a result. This is available onlv for certain kinds of course - those covering topics 
in the elementary school curriculum, education courses for trade-union mem- 
bers, and special courses for handicapped persons. Thirdly, there is a daily study 
assistance which makes it possible to combine study circle attendance with 
short-term courses (19). 

While general educational leave legislation is limited to a few countries, most 
have some legal piovision for specific populations, groups or employees with 
particular functions or responsibilities (20). Most important, in terms of num- 
bers affected, is probao* v' the right of trade-union officials or elected members of 
enterprise councils to t^..e off during working hour's for courses preparing them 
for their union responsibilities. Such a legal "ight exists in Germany (where the 
leave is paid), France and Sweden (where it is unpaid). It is also often contained 
in collective bargaining agreements. Comparable rights exist in some countries 
for health and security officers in enterprises, representatives of handicapped 
employees (Germany), or immigrants who are eligible for up to 240 hours of 
paid leave in order to learn the country's language (Sweden). Many countries 
have leave provisions for employees in public service, most often for teachers, 
but also forjudges or others. Nevertheless, even for these groups, participation 
in continuing education during work time is very often a prixilege, rather than 
a right, in the sense that it could be successfully claimed oi enforced in court if 
an employer refused to grant it. 

Several West European countries ha\e left PEL to the employers and unions, 
as a matter for collective bargaining. Most prominent among these is Italy whose 
''150 hours" scheme is widely known. 

Although there is no legislation for general PEL in Italy, there is a law ( 1970) 
that stipulates the right of workers to time off during working hours to enroll 
in recognised courses in primary, secondary and technical schools, and sit for 
examinations. Nothing, however, is said about remuneration so this question is 
left to the bargaining process .\ collcc.ive agreement between employers and 
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the metal workers' union, struck in 1973, has become a model for basically simi- 
lar agreements adopted by other sectors of industry. There are two distinguish- 
ing features about this agreement. 

First, the right to leave is conceived as a collective rather than an individual 
right, because time oiTduring working hours is granted to the workers of a firm 
as a group. Paid leave for study purposes is allotted in a block to the total person- 
nel in the form of a fund of available leave hours, the amount of which is calculat- 
ed as a function of the number of workers employed in the firm. The individual 
worker can use a maximum of 150 hours over a three-year period - hence, the 
name of the scheme. The leave is granted on the condition that workers devote 
as many leisure hours to study as the number of hours of PEL provided from the 
collective fund. The decision as to which individual workers will profit from the 
collectivity fund, (i.e. the distribution of available leave time) lies with the enter- 
prise council rather than the employer. 

The second interesting feature of the scheme is that the primary beneficiaries 
are workers who are short on previous educational attainment, and who use the 
scheme to pass the licencia media, i.e. the lower secondary school diploma. This 
licencia is of particular importance, since it is a prerequisite for both job oppor- 
tunities in the public sector and for participation in most vocational training 
programmes. One of the major problems in using the 150 hours scheme for this 
purpose is that the courses require 350 to 400 hours' attendance; so participants 
must provide 250 hours or so of their own private time evn before allowing for 
individual study and preparation. Nevertheless, participation in these courses 
has been significant, amounting to around 90 to 100 thousand adults each 
year (21). 

In ihe other European countries where leave schemes can be found in collec- 
tive bargaining agreements, the impact has been relatively minor. In the United 
Kingdom, the situation varies considerably since the granting of educational 
leave lies at the discretion of employers; it is not an individual right of the em- 
ployee. There is no obligation on employers to maintain a worker's wages during 
attendance, or to pay for the costs of the course, and when paid educational leave 
is granted it is generally foi che purpose of vocational training, and it is the em- 
ployer who selects employees for participation in training courses. In a nutshell, 
it is fair to say that PEL is not yet an established part of training policies, al- 
though a study of PEL in England and Wales estimated that over three million 
people received some form of PEL in 1976/77 (22). 

Finally, Germany must again be mentioned since some 200 collective bar- 
gaining agreements establish the right to educational leave, though not all of 
them entail payment and the majority are limited to enterprise council mem- 
bers. Eligibility under these schemes overiap to a considerable extent with the 
legal provisions for paid educational leave which we have already discussed. 
The two types of rights are not mutually exclusive in principle, although in actu- 
al practice they mostly arc (23). 
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What then arc vvc to conclude about the acceptancc/ado;jtion of the concept 
of educational leave in Western Europe? 

First that, while there has been no universal, sweeping movement in its favo- 
ur, many countries have achieved some kind of provision for educational leave 
- albeit there being much variation between them. The map, however, still re- 
veals some important blank spots, (notably Denmark, Austria, Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, Spain, Portugal, Greece). The Netherlands (24) arc feeling their 
way towards it. 

Next we must take note of a slow^ development and low participation rates in 
existing schemes. The reasons for this arc various: general economic conditions, 
unemployment, lack of sufficient financial support, inadequacy of suitable 
courses and of outreach programmes for the underprivileged. On the other 
hand, it is jndeniable that demand is increasing and that lifelong learning in a 
recurrent pattern is now more widely accepted both as an individual right and 
as a necessary response to rapid technological and social change. 

Assessment of the actual impact of educational leave in Europe is extremely 
difficult. As an instrument influencing the supply side of the labour market it 
has had only a marginal effect, or none at all There arc many examples of low 
overall participation and of short average leave duration; the provisions contain- 
ed in most laws or agreements arc designed to avoid a situation whereby too 
many w^orkers of the s^mc firm use their leave entitlement simultaneously, thus 
obliging the enterprise to hire additional staff (25). Other possible effects 
(tiiough impossible to quantify) may be on the social climate in the enterprise, 
individual flexibility and employability, and productivity as a result o^'a higher 
standard of both vocational and general education (26). 

So, although there is growing evidence in OECD countries of the influence of 
the concept of recurrent education, and although there has been an increase in 
availability of educational oppK)rtunities for adults, these opp>ortunities are still 
fragmented, and the emphasis in most countries, both in provision and financ- 
ing, is on the "front-end model" with the bulk of post-compulsory education and 
initial training taking place immediately after compulsory schooling. Do eco- 
nomic considerations make this inevitable? What would be the economic costs 
and benefits of accelerating the movement towards a recurrent model? The fol- 
lowing chapter concentrates on this question. 
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Chapter VI 



THE COSTS AND BENEHTS OF RECURRENT 
EDUCATION 



1. The Costs 

There has been much less attention paid to the costs of recurrent education, 
and the cost implications of moving towards such a system, than to the supposed 
benefits. Some of the literature suggests that it would not necessarily cost more 
than present systems, but would simply involve redistribution of expenditure 
away from young people and in favour of older participants. Thus, the OECD 
analysis of trends and issues in recurrent education, suggests that "the current 
educational budget, as conventionally composed, should be analysed so that the 
proportional allocations made to youth and adult education are revelaed as 
clearly as possible, and from thos analysis there should follow policy decisions 
on the degree to which the proportion can and should be altered" (1). 

However, the opportunity costs of educating older, experienced workers will 
always be great«!r than the costs of educating young people straight after com- 
pulsory education, since the earnings foregone b> older workers exceed those of 
inexperienced school leavers. This means tha. the private opportunity costs are 
higher, since the individual must forego earnings in order to undertake edu- 
cation or training, and the social costs, in the form of lost production, are also 
higher. The benefits, moreover, of educating older workers will be delayed, and 
therefore the present value of these benefits is less than the present value of edu- 
cating a young school leaver. 

For this reason Stoikov argues that the costs of postponing higher education 
until after a period of employment are substantial: "The human capital losses 
in an option of 'postponement' of even as little as ten years are a very substantial 
portion of the capital value of the investment". He argues against postponement 
for this reason, although he also argues that the human capital losses of a policy 
of "investment in older individuals" are small compared to either the capital 
value of the investment or the losses involved in a system of postponed higher 
education (2). Thus, on cost grounds, Stoikov is against postponing higher edu- 
cation for more than five years, although he concludes that a policy of "second- 
chance" opportunities for older workers, which he describes as "investing in old- 
er individuals", is economically sound. 

However, this analysis assumes that both younger and older people would be 
fully employed if they were not engaged in higher education, and both the costs 
and benefits are calculated on the basis of earnings differentials between workers 
with higher education and those with only secondary education. Since unem- 
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ploymcnt rates have b'en rising in most OECD eountries in reeent years, this 
will affeet the opportunity eosts of reeurrent edueation and training. For the in- 
dividual, the alternative *o a eoursc of edueation or training may be unemploy- 
ment, and soeial seeurity payments, rather than earnings from emplcment. In 
such cases, the cost, to the government, of providing social seeurity payments 
should be deducted from the costs of providing education or training subsidies, 
whether in the form of grants to institutions, to cover tuition costs, or to individ 
uals in the forn^i of paid educational leave or training allowances. 

Such a calculation may show that the extra costs of paying people to study 
rather than to be unemployed are minimal, which is why some economists advo- 
cate the use of social security payments to finance recurrent education. For ex- 
ample, Emmerij argues th?t in the Netherlands, it would be possible to provide 
paid educational leave fo over 370 000 workers, as well as financing 350 000 
students at present enrolled in post-compuisory education, at no extra cost to 
government funHs. "In other words, close on 730 000 people in the ? etherlands 
could make use of recurrent education through paid educational leave and re- 
ceive between 75 and 85 per cent of their most recent income or a student salary. 
This would not represent a bigger financial outlay than is now found ir the 
budget of the Ministry of Education and Sciences and of Social AiTairs 
respectively" (3). 

This sleight of hand consists of reclassifying government expenditure or, as 
Emmerij puts % "instead of spending for negative reasons, rhe same amount of 
money should be used for positive reasons". However, it does not mean at the 
opportunity costs of recurrent education are zero, though it does mean they are 
lower than is often assumed. The costs of tuition, or training, will still be positive 
and may in some cases be higher for adults than for young people continuing 
their education straight after compulsory schooling. If the special needs of ma- 
ture students require extra counselling services, or different teaching methods, 
then recurrent education m?.y impose additional costs on institutions. On the 
other hand, the fact that adults already have work experience may mean that 
they are more highly motivated and learn more quickly than younger students. 

Another factor that may reduce the costs of providing recurrent education or 
training is the existence of spare capacity in institutions due to demographic 
flt^ctuations. The fact that ihe number of school leavers will decline in many 
OECD countries in the late 1980s or early 1990s means that there will be spare 
capacity in many institutions, or redundant teaching staff and capital equip- 
ment, unless additional students can be eniolled from non-traditional 
sources (4). In other words, the marginal costs of enrolling these additional stu- 
dents in the future will be lower than average costs at present. 

When all these dirrerent factors are taken into account, it is unrealistic to sug- 
gest that there would be no extra costs involved in moving towr^ds a system 
of recurrent education, but these additional costs are likely to be lower than is 
sometimes assumed. How these costs would be shared between individual stu- 
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dents or trainees, their employers and the government will depend on how recur- 
rent education is financed. 

At present, in most countries, governments finance a large part of post-com- 
pulsory education through institutional grants and financial aid to students, and 
most forms of initial vocational training are heavily subsidised. In some, such as 
Belgium, Sweden and Yugoslavia, initial training takes place in schools or other 
educational institutions. In other countries, such as Austria and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, a dual system of training means that both the costs and the 
provision of training are shared between employers and government, and even 
in countries such as Australia, Canada and the United Kingdom, \ iCre appren- 
ticeship is important, and where employers prov: ' nd finance on-the-job 
training, there is a trend towards increasing the pre / uon of ofT-the-job train- 
ing in institutions, which are heavily subsidised. Thus, in many OECD coun- 
tries there has been a shift towards greater public financing for initial training, 
and the growth of public programmes of training and retraining for the unem- 
ployed in recent years has also meant an increase in the government's share. 
However, the buW of in-servic* training is financed by employers or by trainees 
themselves, in th • form of loss of earning:. 

The way in which the costs of training should be shared between trainees, 
employers and government remains an unresolved question in several OECD 
countries. New mechanisms which were developed in the 1960s and 1970s for 
redistributing the costs of training, such as levy-grant systems, have not proved 
successful; other countries, such as France and Sweden, have introduced payroll 
taxes to help finance vocational training, while still others continue to subsidise 
training out of general taxation. 

Unfortunately, economic theory does not provide an unambiguous answer to 
the question of hew the costs of post-compulsory eduction and training should 
be shared between participant.^, employers and the state. Becker's famous dis- 
tinction between general and specific training (5) was supposed to provide a 
guide for financing for vocational training, with trainees ^ycaring the costs of gen- 
eral training, which would raise their productivity, and hence their earnings in 
many jobs, and employers bearing the costs of specific training. However, in 
practice the distinction between general and specific training often breaks down 
and whether or not training is specific often depends on conditions in the labour 
market as much as on the content of training (6). The economic argument for 
public financing of education and training rests on the importance of externalit- 
ies, which means that the social benefits exceed the private benefits and there- 
fore public subsidies are called for to prevent unde investment. There are, of 
course, social arguments too, for public financing of education, for example, the 
need to ensure equality of opportunity and social cohesion. Economic analysis 
of methods of financing needs to be just as concerned with questions of equity 
as with efficiency. 

However, although there has been considerable debate about the merits of 
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different methods of financing post-compulsory education, there is no clear 
answer to the problem of how the costs should be shared between participants, 
employers and taxpayers. Neither on the basis of theoretic^l reasoning nor em- 
pirical evidence is it possible to make a definite judgement in favour of one or 
the other alternative. In other words, the costs of recurrent education will con- 
tinue to be shared between governments, employers and participants, by a vari- 
ety of financing mechanisms {'/}. The following chapter looks in more detail at 
\arious financing mechanisms that have been proposed. 

However, first, we must turn to the question of whether the additional costs 
that would be incurred by moving towards a system of recurrent education can 
be justified, on strictly economic grounds. This depends on the magnitude of the 
benefits of recurrent education, 'hither to the individual or to society, and to this 
topic we will now turn, 

2, The Benefits 

The standard way of measuring the benefits, or returns, to education is in 
terms of the additional lifetime earnings of educated people, and this is the way 
in which cost-benefit analysis has been applied to recurrent education by 
Stoiko\ (1975) and others (8). There is now a considerable literature on cost- 
benefit analysis of education which deals with the various objections that have 
been made to using earnings differentials as a measure of the returns to 
education (9). Although it remains controversial how reliable cost-benefit tech- 
niques arc as a guide to resource allocation, any decision about whether to allo- 
cate additional resources to recurrent education will depend on perceptions of 
relative costs and benefits, even if these are not measured precisely in terms of 
rates of return. The benefits are not, of course, confined to purely economic ben- 
efits. One of the main arguments for recurrent education is concerned with social 
justice and the desire to achieve a more equal distribution of educational oppor- 
tunities across generations. However, the question of economic benefits is im- 
portant, and tends to dominate debates about whether or not there should be a 
shift in government expenditure to favour recurrent education. 

If benefits are viewed entirely in terms of extra earning power, then the fact 
that older participants ha\ e a shorter remaining working life than those continu- 
ing their education immediately after school is bound to reduce the total lifetime 
benefits of education for o!der students. For this reason, the OECD proposal for 
a strategy of recurrent education in its Member countries argued that "a cost- 
benefit analysis based on classical eco.iomic considerations is bound to turn out 
to the disfavour of recurrent education'', but suggested that "social .>oals such 
as equality, participation and benefit to the individual in terms of improved op- 
portunities for his development" would outweigh this disadvantage (10). How- 
ever, even economic benefits are not all fully measured by earnings differentials. 
In an attempt to catalogue all the benefits of higher education in the United 
States, Bowen produces a formidable list of direct and indirect benefits, many of 
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which cannot be measured in monetary terms (11). However, most of thr stud- 
ies he cites arc concerned with the benefits of conventional higher education, 
rather than recurrent eduv ation. It is important to cstabhsh whether there arc 
an) economic arguments that favour recurrent education for adults rather than 
the traditional "front-end'' model of higher education Two arguments are par- 
ticularly important, that is that recurrent education can increase flcxibilit) and 
overcome skill obsolescence among workers. 

Recent technological developments make it more than ex er necessar) that the 
labour force should be flexible, in order to respond to changing patterns of de- 
mand, new production techniques and the need for new types of skill. Oppor- 
tunities for older workers to update existing skills or acquire new ones therefore 
bring economic benefits as well as social ones. Stoikov examines arguments 
about the obsolescence of skills and human capital and argues that recurrent 
education and training are an important means ofovrrcoming obsolescence, but 
he concludes that "the optimal role of recurrent education as an antidote for 
human capital obsolescence seems to be preventive rather than curative. Ef- 
ficient programmes which would allow the non-obsolete individual to keep 
abreast of cuirent technology are more attractive than attempts to isolate obsol- 
ete individuals and to enrol them in formal course work" (12). 

This suggests that a strategy of recurrent education which provides oppor- 
tunities for regular in-service training for employed workers will bring greater 
economic benefits than crash courses designed to retrain unemployed workc, 
with obsolete skills, even though these are necessary at times of high unemploy- 
ment. It can be argued, moreover, that neglect of recurrent training opportuni- 
ties in the past has been one cause of the recent high rates of unemployment. 
Governments in several OECD countries are now giving greater empharis to 
programmes which allow workers to update their skills. An example is the 
above-mentioned PICKUP scheme in the United Kingdom, which provides 
gv.vernment subsidies ior universities and colleges to offer more refresher courses 
for workers - Professional and Commercial Updating (the ii.itials of which form 
the acronym). The British government belit .es that the responsibility for fi- 
nancing such training should lie with employers, but recognises the ne^u for 
government initiatives to encourage provision of in-service training. 

However^ the provision of refresher courses for older workers will not neces- 
sarily redistribute education or training in favour of the least educated, even 
though Stoikov argues that "the poorer the educational background, the higher 
is the risk of obsolescence". This is because there is evidence from many coun- 
tries that the workers who are most likely to benefit from on -the-job training or 
refresher courses are those who already possess ski.ls and educational qualifi- 
cations. Employers believe that a high level of general education improves the 
capacity to learn, and although it is sometimes argued that older workers lack 
this capacity, there is plenty of evidence that greater experience can more than 
compensate for any reduction in physical or mental powers (13' The fact that 
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it is the more highly-skilled workers who are mojt likely to benefit from rcfrebhcr 
courses means that recurrent education opportunitTS will tend to complement, 
rather tha.^ replace opportunities for initial education and training immediately 
after school. 

Thus, Stoikov's analysis of the benefits, as well as the costs of recurrent edu- 
cation, leads him to support one strand of the recurrent education strategy, but 
to cast doubts on the other. He argues in favour of investing in older workers, 
A^helher by means of ''stcond-chance'' programmes, refresher courses or other 
means. However, he is much more sceptical of the benefits of postponement of 
higher education, so that an increasing proportion of young people acquire work 
experience before continuing their education. 

One benefit that is sometimes suggested for postponement is that it would 
improve career choices if young people could gain work experience before mak- 
ing final choices about education, training and occupation. Recognition of the 
need to improve the career choices of young people has led to increased empha- 
sis in some countries on guidance and counselling services as well as teaching 
about the labour market, and the characteristics of different jobs in the final 
years of compulsory and post^ompulsory schooling, and opportunities for work 
observation or exploration in schools. Although such measures are important, 
the opportunity for young people to combine work and education and training, 
or the opportunity for older workers to enter the education system after work 
experience will also lead to more realistic and better informed career choices. 

In fact, it is increasingly recognised that job choices cannot be made in terms 
of a once-for-all decision, any rr» >re than educational choices should be made in 
that way. Rapid technological changes mean that individuals may have to 
change jobs and even occupaticns several times during a working liic, and recur- 
rent education can help workers to be more flexible and adapt more quickly to 
changing economic conditions. 

The early attempts to measure the economic benefits of education by means 
of the extra earnings of educated workers assumed implicitly that education 
made them more productive by providing knowledge and skills, but more re- 
cently economists have emphasised that the efTects of education on attitudes, 
motivation and abiliiies may be just as important as the effects on knowledge 
and skills. Moreo' -^r, abilities s»ich as communication skills may be just as im- 
portant as cognitive skills or knowledge, and can be improved and developed 
through education ^nd training. Similarly, flexibility and adaptability are qual- 
ities which may be developed through education, and will increase workers' pro- 
ductivity ana earnings quite as much, in some cases, as technical knowledge or 
skills. By increasing the flexibility of older workers, recurrent education offers 
benefits both to the individual and to society. 
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3, The Ecorjmk Justification for Recurrent r ducal wt 

The summary of costs and benefits so far presented shows that recurrent edu- 
cation clearly ofTers economic benefits, and changing technological conditions 
are likely to increase the benefits of some kinds of recurrent education »n the 
future, such as refresher courses for older workers, while rising levels of unem- 
ployment have reduced the opportunity costs. Does this add up to an economic 
justification for switching to a recu^^rent model for post-tompulsory education? 
To answer this question, it is necessary to return to definitions. Stoikov dis- 
tinguished between investment in older people and p>ostponement of 'Tront- 
end'' higher education. This is because it is much easier to justify the former, in 
economic terms, than the latter. 

The economic case for providing education and training opportunities for old- 
er people is succinctly put forward by an industrialist who argues that in ihe 
future there will be major changes in the way work is organised, so that people 
will have greater leisure and greater freedom to choose when to work. He then 
goes on: ''If one accepts the general sense of direction of this analysis, it brings 
together underused abilities, lack of training and a world of work where we will 
not only have more free time, but more control over how and when we take it. 
This brings me down firmly in favour of stimulating the demand for education 
to provide for missed opportunities and for changes through time in the attitudes 
of individuals towards education; education will also have an essential role in 
helping industry itself to cope with the demands of technological change. As an 
industrialist, it seems to me oddly illogical to suppose that a single dose of higher 
education from 18 to 21 could innoculatc you for life. I therefore see the employ- 
ment scene in the years ahead as supporting an expansion in educational oppor- 
tunity, and I believe that a national economic case could be made out for this 
addition to educational provision, although the social case will stand on its 
own" (14). 

Tht methods for achieving this which he proposes, include 

- To multiply the points L»r contact between educational institutions and people at 
work, 

- To increase flexibility and local initiative, 

- To maximise the ways into the system. 

All these can be regarded as essential attributes of a recurrent model of edu- 
cation. However, this is clearly labelled an addition to educational provision, 
rather than a replacement for the traditional model. Of course, it is true that if 
post- compulsory education were organised in such a way as to maximise the 
points of entry, to encourage flexibility, for example, through more part-time 
study, and to provide financial or other incentives for older participants, it 
woulct radically change the existing system, which would no longer be dominat- 
ed by the requirements of young people taking full-time courses immediately 
after school. However, in order to encourage participation by older groups, it is 
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not necessary to deny opportunities to younger participants, particularly at a 
time of falling numbers in the traditional age groups. 

The advocates of a radical transformation of traditional post-compulsory edu- 
cation, involving large-scale postponement of higher education for school lea- 
vers, do so because they belie\e that the myth that higher education is the pre- 
rogatix of the young is too deep-seated to be dislodged without a transformation 
of the system, and the abolition of the 'Tront-end'' model. This line of reasoning 
may underestimate the extent to which the need for regular updating of skills is 
becoming recognised by employers and employees alike, and also the strength of 
the movement to bring theoretical teaching and work experience closer together 
during vocational education and training. If increasing numbers of young peo- 
ple receive combinations of education, training and work experience at the start 
of their working lives, either through initial training schemes, apprenticeships 
or through special programmes for the unemployed, then it will be more difficult 
to argue that education or training should be regarded as a ''once-for-all" ex- 
perience. 

The economicjustification for a flexible system of post-compulsory education 
is that economic and technological developments increasingly require a flexible 
labour force and population able to acquire and adapt new skills, knowledge 
and abilities. If the argument for recurrent education is presented in terms of a 
conflict between recurrent and traditional models, then it is necessary to justify 

ending additional resources to educate adults instead of young people. If, on 
UiC other hand, the argument is concerned with the way in which existing sys- 
tems of post-compulsory education could be more closely co-ordinated and ad- 
apted in order to increase the opportunities and the incentives for experienced 
workers and other older people to participate in education and training, then 
the economic justiflcation is stronnfer. 

The Advisory Council for Adult and Continuing Education in the United 
Kingdom, for example, emphasized that what they are proposing is a co-ordi* 
nation of existing provision, in order to create a coherent system from a frag- 
mented one: 

In essence continuing education comprehends ail the opportunities provided for the 
education and training of adi Its after they have ccnpleted their initial education at 
and immediately following school. To make a reality of this idea of education as a 
process continuing mroughout life the present Council has advocated .... the devel- 
opment of a compiehensivc system of continuing education. By that we do not mean 
another education sector to be set alongside school, further, and higher education: 
we do not mean creating another administrative division; we simply mean a con- 
junction of policies, pro\ision, funding and attitudes, all of which make it increas- 
ingly possible for more and more adults to continue their education whenever, wher- 
ever and however their learning nreds and demands are best met (15). 

However, the strength of this argument is closely linked with the question of 
who should pay for these opportunities. Since recurrent education does compre- 
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hcnd so many different activities including vocational training, refresher courses 
and retraining, general education, and also remedial courses designed to over- 
come past educational inequalities or deficiencies (for example, adult literacy 
programmes), as well as leisure enrichment activities, it is unrealistic to expect 
a single model to be suitable for financing all types of recurrent education. The 
question of who pays must be closely linked with the question of who benefits, 
md this cannot be answered for recurrent education as a whole, but only for 
individual programmes or aspects of recurrent education. 

It is, of course, necessary to ensure that the financing of recurrent education 
does not itself create a fragmentation of opportunities. One of the weaknesses of 
the present system of student aid in many countries is that it was designed to 
assist the "traditional" student entering higher education immediately after 
school, and no'v discourages participation by mature students (16). However, 
in order to overcome this it is not necessary to create a single system of student 
aid which gives the same degree of subsidy to all, regardless of age or type of 
education and training. That would make no economic sense. What is needed 
is a co-ordinated but flexible financing system, involving both public and private 
finance, grants and loans, employers' and employees' contributions, which 
would support a co-ordinated but flexible range of provision of recurrent edu- 
cation opportunities. 
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Chapter VII 

FINANCING RECURRENT EDUCATION: 
PRINCIPLES AND MODELS 



When reviewing existing obstacles to recurrent participation in education and 
training and wavs to remove or lower them, finance proves to be a principal 
stumbling block. Even with existing systems of post-compulsory education and 
training we have seen (Chapter V) a number of instances of this - age ceilings 
for student support, the non-eligibility of part-time studies for financial support, 
the incompatibility of unemployment benefits and enrolment in full-time stud- 
ies. All of these cripple the realisation of true recurrent education and training 
and impair individual flexibility and choice as to what and when to learn. 

Educational finance is a common tool of educational policy making, and as 
such has a direct impact on the contents of programmes and the way they arc 
delivered, the kind of providers and the degree of co-operation between them. 
From this, it would appear to follow that a financial system appropriate to recur- 
rent education and yet acceptable nationally must meet a number of criteria 
already entrenched in the national sceiic. To test this proposition we have chos- 
en four models for examination, each representing different mechanisms of fin- 
ance and different sources of funding. Our purpose is not to advocate any one of 
them as the best suited for a system of recurrent education, but to identity el- 
ements of financing systems that appear to be conducive to a recurrent pattern 
of further study and professional training, equitable both with respect to access 
lo post-compulsory education and with respect to thr distribution of the finan- 
cial burden. The outcome must, too, be efficient and feasible. 

1 . Alternative Financing Models for a Recurrent Education System 

Although these four models arc not the onlv options, they illustrate the wide 
range of possible ways of financing recurrent education that have been proposed 
in the literature. The term "model" implies that they arc innovative blueprints, 
but some of their particular features are based on existing systems of finance. 
Their distinguishing feature is source of funds, thus: 

~ A proposal to finance posl-compulsor>' education with publicly funded individual 
entttlf merits; 

- The concept of individual drawing rights from a general income transfer insurance sys- 
tem, 

- A system of financing recurrent education through collective (parafiscal) funds fi- 
nanced by a specific levy from employers, 

- The provision of funds through (guaranteed income contingent) loans 
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Within these basic models there is scope for considerable flexibility: each pro- 
vides room for some degree of mixed funding. We will now describe the main 
features of each and, this done, anaU se the implications for recurrent education. 

Onl> one of the models ("entitlement'*) was specilirally designed for recur- 
rent education ( 1 ), the others were adapted ciihcr from general financing sch- 
emes or from particular branches within higher education. They must, there- 
fore, be evaluated in more general terms 



a) Financing Recurrent Education With Post-Compulsory Entitlements 

According to this proposal, government support of post-compulsor\- edu- 
cation and training would, for the most part, take the form of entitlements to 
individuals rather than grants to institutions that would then derive most of 
their income from fees. 

Such an entitlement would mean that a guaranteed sum of money would be 
prov ided for eich person eligible fui cuucdiion and training alter their compul- 
sory schooling. These entitlements could be used for a uide variety of edu- 
cational purposes over a wide range of situations - universities, teacher-training 
colleges, short-cycle vocational courses, apprenticeships, on-the-job training, re- 
training programmes, and adult education (vocational and non-vocational). 
The course chosen might therefore have been sponsored by one of a variety of 
agencies - governments, non-profit bodies such as trade unions and religious 
institutions, as well as profit-seeking enterprises. 

Any individual would be eligible for an entitlement upon reaching compul- 
sory school-leaving age, provided that he or she enrolled in a programme that 
satisfied the criteria established by government. These criteria would relate to 
standards of financial accountability, conient of the education and training, pro- 
cedures for handling complaints from participants and the provision of accurate 
information about what was offered. 

Entitlements would take the form either of loans or grants, and would be 
means tested agains family income and other background characteristics of the 
student. In addition, the size of the entitlement? would vary according to the 
type of training or education chosen, greater support being provided for study 
in fields that have a high school priority and unusually high costs. 

According to this approach, the entitlement wouln be available to individuals 
over a long period of time, both prior to their entering the work force and during 
their working career. The entitlement account would accumulate interest to en- 
courage the individual to consider carefully the recur.ent and continuing edu- 
cation and training possibilities that will continue to exist over the life cycle. The 
individual could apply the entitlement to a university education or vocational 
training programme immediately following graduation from school but could, 
alternatively, defer its use for several years after leaving school. 

The entitlements would be financed from public revenues. Levin argues in 
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favour of the use of general revenue funds and suggests that income tax or some 
other broad-based tax, related to income, would be the most appropriate source 
of finance. He argues that income tax is progressive with respect to income and 
takes into account a number of sources of income, while a tax on labour earnings 
alone would unduly penalise the poor by not considering sources of unearned 
income such as rents, dividends, profits, and interest. 

The prerequisite of such an entitlement scheme would be a comprehensive 
regulatory system and an information system. The main functions of a regula- 
tory agency would include the following* 

-> Processing applications for eniiilcmcnls and establishing the eligibilit) of the in- 
dividual, 

- Determining le\el and composition of entitlement for each individual applicant: 

- Maintaining continuous and accurate records on the used and unused levels of 
the entitlements for each person and thus being auarc of hou much was still unal- 
located at any guen time, 

- 1 tie agency uuuid be charged wiih inoniiurmg and enforrement functions oi vari- 
ous kinds, the most important of which would be the application and enforcement 
of eligibility standards for institutions and programmes (2). 

Since an entitlement scheme places a heavy emphasis on alternatives and ci.»»- 
ice, an information system would be necessary to provide useful and accessible 
information for both the individual applicants and for all the bodies oiTering edu- 
cation and training. The kinds of information needed by the applicants would 
include programme descriptions, teachers' qualifications, curriculum, cost and 
size of course, facilities and placement services. Would-be participants might 
also be interested in the views of previous members of the course programme 
and the proportion of students who completed .t. 

The providing institutions would have to be informed as to eligibility stan- 
dards for accreditation of programmes and courses under the entitlement sch- 
eme; student demand for particular types of programmes and, if possible, gen- 
eral trends relating to the take-up of different types of education and training by 
enrolment levels, costs, geographical distribution and changes in the patterns of 
these indicators froin year to year. Finally, information to providers of ser\'ices 
should include data on occupational trends (3). 

In summary, this model is distinguished by government support of post-com- 
pulsory education and training being vested predominantly in individuals ra- 
ther than in direct grants to institutions, the money coming from government tax 
revenues. It proposes a highly integrated system of finance whereby institutions 
would receive their funding via the fees of individuals. The entitlement may be 
entirely in the form of a grant or be composed of both a grant ind a loan. If it 
were a mix of grant and loan, the balance could vary according to the individu- 
al's resources or his desired field of stud\ The scheme would cover a vvide range 
of post-compulsory studies and training that conformed with requirements laid 
down by a go\ernment regulatory agency 
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b) Financing Recurrent Education Through a General Imome-Transjer Insurance 



The model of a general income-transfer insurance system which would gi\e 
the individual ''drawing rights * has not been developed specificalK for recur- 
r'*nt education but as an overall plan for the regulation and allocation work, 
study and leisure (including retirement). It is designed to allow for the grtdit^i 
possible freedom of mdixidual choice between work and the \arious t\p»:s of 
non-work activity, including recurrent education and traming: 

Freedom of choice m allocating periods of work siiidx and leisure throughout the 
course of a hfetime presupposes the availabilit\ of a greater vanelN of patterns of 
working lime and an apparatus for the transfer of liquidilN (under nsk-shanng in- 
surance) between periods of direcilx produciu e work and other periods in each indi- 
Mduai's life (4). 

Advocates of such a system believe that it should be up to the individual to 
decide w hether and when to interrupt work (or leave work in the case of early 
retirement) rather than having to comply with the standardised system which 
dictates and prescribes ;he age of retirement, the duration of annaal vacations, 
and number of weekly w orking hours. Different forms of non-work time could 
thus become interchangeable according to the needs and propensities of the in- 
dividual. It would be possible to choose between early retirement and study lea- 
ve earlier in a career, for example, or between shorter weekly hours and longer 
annual vacations and a sabbatical leave. The choice would, of course, be limited 
by a ceiling of a maximum amount of non-work time, over the whole working 
life, and this would have to be continually reviewed to reflect such factors as 
increases in productivity. Such a limit would be based on existing provisions for 
non-work time such as annual holidays, retirement, sabbaticals, or paid edu- 
cational leave schemes. But even within this ceiling the degree of freedom of cho- 
ice and flexibility of work-time patterns might be limited for certain technical 
and managerial reasons. 

The development of such a model for the allocation of time would require a 
single comprehensive financing system, which would integrate the present dif- 
ferent income transfer schemes (j>uch as paid educational leave schemes, retire- 
ment pensions and retraining funds) iiito one single income transfer system. 
This would finance all periods of voluntary or legally provided non-work. It 
would itself be financed along the lines of a social insurance system: contri- 
butions being maoc by both employers and employees, together with other so- 
cial insurance fees, on the basis of a certain percentage of wages. The self-em- 
ployed and those not gainfully employed could be included if the former contrib- 
uted a proportion of their incomes into the fund while the government would 
finance contributions for the unemplyed, or those who, for equity reasons, 
should not be excluded, such as parents who stay at home to bring up children 
during part of their career or young men doing their military service. 

All individuals would belong to the fund, as there would be general and com- 
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pulsory membership for all citizens, who would be given the right to draw on 
the fund up to the limit of their actual or expected contnb'itions. Thus the indi- 
vidual could overdraw in the beginning in anticipation of future contributions, 
but there would be an overall limit to the indnidudl account which would aiso 
be used to finance an old age pension, after retirement. 

With particular respect to education, the model provides "that the annual 
contributions in a general income«transfer insurance system are made high 
enough to cover not only the need for income during retirement and other leisure 
periods, but also the cost of a number of >ears of studies for e\erybody o\ er and 
above their compulsory schooling; those who do not utilise this right at an earh 
stage v^ould have money available for study or leisure periods later in life or e\ en 
as an impro>'ement of their late income and retirement conditions'' (5). 

In addition to the possibility of taking one or several periods of non-work time 
during which income is paid from the insurance system, cert;*:n special fmancial 
incentives are suggesied. This would include the provision of extra drawing 
rights if the individual uses them either at specific times or for specific purposes 
(e.g. during periods of slackening demand for labour for training for occupations 
in short supply). Although it is not explicit in Rehn's model, one could easily 
imagine the use of such incentives foi education and training activities in gen- 
eral, i.e. the drawing rights would increase their value when used for these pur- 
poses rather than for leisure or early retirement. 

The concept of individual drawing rights under a general income insurance 
system is the most far-reaching of the models discussed here because it addresses 
not only education but all non-work activities, and the relation between work 
and non-work for the individual. Nevertheless, its application to and use by the 
individual for recurrent education is obvious. The basic idea is that there should 
be a common system of income maintenance for the different periods of the indi- 
vidual's non-work time, including post-compulsory study and training periods, 
leisure time and t..rly retirement. This unified svstem, it is argued, would give 
the individual much greater flexibility both in the timing and the use of non- 
work time and be less costly, less bureaucratic and more equitable than the sep- 
arate funds and arrangements that now exist. It would be basically financed 
through employers* and employees' contributions along the lines of other social 
insurance schemes, but self-emploved and persons not gainfully employed 
would be included. 

The actual operation and distribution of the drawing rights could vary but a 
basic, f xed credit would be available to e\eryone at the end of compulsory 
schooling which would increase in %'alue if the inun idual postpones further 
study at that stage, and would ai^o increase in \alue if individuals chose to use 
them during periods of low demaiiu for labour, or for retraining in the face of 
obsolescence and redundanc). 
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c) Financing Recurrent Education by Collective (Parajiscal) Funds 

An alternative financing model is based on the idea of a collective fund, pub- 
licly I dministercd, with recurrent education being financed through one or sev- 
eral parafiscal funds (6). These funds are autonomous membership corpora- 
tions or foundations which are intermediate between strictly public bodies, and 
entirely private organisations (whether profit-making or not). The main charac- 
teristic of such an intermediate body is its relative autonomy in raising and dis- 
tributing funds for an earmarked purpose and setting forth and monitoring the 
standards according to which the money is levied and distributed. The model 
would cover non-school-based training and continued education, both of a vo- 
cational and general nature, thus excluding traditional school and higher edu- 
cation. In other words, the general features of a model of parafiscal collective 
funds could be applied to the whole recurrent education system (7). 

Some countries have applied the principle of collective parafiscal financing to 
the organisation of vocational education and, in particular, continuing vo- 
cational training and retraining. Examples include the Industrial Training 
Boards in the United Kingdom, and the Federal Employment Office in 
Germany (8). The exact features and degree of autonomy of parafiscal bodies 
differ, however, depending on their legal mandate. Likewise, levying revenues 
can take a number of different forms including levies from either employers, or 
employees, or both. Monr / from the public purse can also contribute so long as 
this does not alter the status of the parafiscal funds as autonomous bodies, rais- 
ing the great bulk of their own revenues; this automatically limits the amount of 
contribution from general public revenues. 

According to this model the money would be mainly levied from private and 
public enterprises, according to their ability to pay, and so neimer individuals 
nor the public administration would be required to pay. However, it is suggested 
that the amount of public funds which at present finance the post-compulsory 
sector would instead flow into the collective fund, thus guaranteeing the fund a 
solid financial basis (9). 

The calculation of the levy \/ould be based on turnover, or profit, rather than 
on the payroll or the number of employees as a payroll tax would discriminate 
against labour-intensive enterprises and would speed up the process of substi- 
tution of labour bv capital. 

The fund would be administered by a central governing body and corre- 
sponding regional bodies. It would be governed by a board consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the federal and the state or regional ministries of education, and 
others from municipalities, as well as employer and trade union representat* js 
and a number of independent experts in the field of continuing education and 
training, including academics and teaching and training personnel. 

The central board would have jurisdiction, within legal limits, over the fol- 
lowing matters: 
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- The uniform standard which would decide the amount of the levy required from 
each enterprise; 

- The development of certain standards for the use and distribution of funds, based 
on criteria such as the content of eligible programmes, curricula, the professional 
qualification of teaching personnel, 

- The monitoring of these quality standards, together u'lth the regional organi- 
sations. 

In addition to monitoring quality standards dcternnme^' by the central board, 
the regional organisations would administer the distribution of funds in co- 
operation with a network of local agencies which would be charged with the 
actual handling of applications and payments. Both the central board and the 
regional agencies would be assisted by a number of comm' .tees, composed of 
employers and trade unions, and by expert advisory groups. 

The fund, within this framework, would finance specific programmes and 
courses rather than give lump sum institutional grants. In principle, a variety of 
provision of programmes would thus be maintained. Where, however, the board 
felt that there was an undersupply (either geographically or otherwise) of pro- 
grammes for which there was a demaad, it could finance the establishment of 
public centres for recurrent education. These would be sponsored either by the 
municipalities or counties. 

The fund would thus finance: 

- The current costs of eligible programmes and courses This would mean that 
individual participants would not pay tuition fees; 

- Capital investment for public centres for recurrent education; 

- Investment subsidies for non-public education and training institutions which 
could not be financed via the programme grants; 

- Income maintenance for participants following full-time education or training. 
The amount of income maintenance would taice account of the income of low- 
wage earners, though with a maximu^n ceiling (as under most social security sys- 
tems). 

In summary, this model has some clear distinguishing features. Its parafiscal 
nature - i.e. self-management and relative a»:tcn'^my in raising and distributing 
funds - especially marks it off from the others under review. The source of the 
money would be mainly a levy on employers, or on both employers and workers, 
though there would be public contributions as well. As far as the individual par- 
ticipant is concerned, the fund would pay income maintenance (if taken during 
work time) and tuition fees, though unlike entitlements or individual drawing 
rights, ^he extent of an individual's rights to education and traming and the de- 
gree of individual choir*" i" r. * predetermined. 

d) Financing Recurrent Education Through (Income Continge t) Loans 

The idea of fmancinj education through (guaranteed) loans is based on the 
following foui premises: 
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- Individuals should pa\ Ibi their oun education ab tlu-\ derive finaiKial benefits 
from It in the form ol higher incomes; 

- There is an educational "market" which works according to market principles 
that IS, consumers buv goods or services from enterprises, the consumer can 
choose among the oilers of different providers of goods and services according to 
their needs and preferences, suppliers take account of these needs and prefer- 
ences, thus producing goods and services at competitive prices, 

- Smce students from low- and medium-income groups are not able to pay the mar- 
ket prices for the educational services, these students should be enabled to borrow 
money in order to finance their education or training and repay later from their 
income. 

- Since investments in human capital mv olve higher risks for the investor than oth- 
er forms of investments (e.g in machines or houses) the ordinary capital market 
would not, under normal circumstances, provide loans for education or trainmg. 

In order, therefore, for people to undertake recurrent education (i.e. invest 
in human capital) various government-supported loan programmes have been 
proposed. Although there are different models, they mostly follow the basic idea 
of an Educational Opportunity Bank which would lend money to post-secondary 
students, regardless of the student's resources. The loan would be calculated to 
cover tuition fees and subsistence costs. In exchange for the loan, the student 
would pledge a given percentage of annual income for a fixed number of years 
upon completion of his studies (10), thus making the system a self-sustaining 
one. 

Although Income Contingent Loans have been suggested mainly for higher 
education, immediately after secondary school, the , rinciple can be applied to 
other post-secondary education and training activities as well. This would have, 
however, important consequences for the modes and rates of repayment of loans 
as the number of years during which repayments are made will be affected by 
the borrower's age (II). 

Therefore, if the basic concept of a loan programme for adults is a fixed-term 
repayment schedule, with the amount dependent or contingent upon future in- 
come, younger adults under the programme are indirectly subsidising older bor- 
rowers (on the assumption that repayments would not be made beyond the age 
of 65). In order to compensate for this, repayments at rates dependent on the 
borrower's age have been suggested, along the lines of life insurance plans, 
where repayments vary inversely with age: quite simply, the rates of repayment 
would increase with the aj;e of the student (12). 

The proponents of an income contingent loan scheme do not specify how 
much education or training would be financed by such a scheme. It must be 
assumed, however, that this amount depends on the market price of the courses 
of study, as well as the tim? available foi repayment (13). Although it is not 
made explicit in the proposed schemes, it mus* be assumed that some kind of 
rer '-^tory system would operate, which would *accrecln' H'gible institutions or 
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programmcb, while the duration, typo and quality oi* the educational pro- 
gramme is left entirelv to consumer sovereignt\. 

Summing up: income contingent loans would enable recurrent students to 
borrow monev rom a government or otherwise publicK sponsored Equal Op- 
portunity Bank for educational or training purposes. The loans would cover tui- 
tion fees, indirect costs as well as subsistence allowances. The interest ra;o would 
be subsidised and repayment rates would be fixed at a certain percentage of the 
individual's actual income thus making the rates "income contingent'' and dis- 
tributing the debt over a number of years. The choice of study or training pro- 
gramme would lie entirely with the individual. Several OECD countries have 
introduced student ^oan schemes for higher education (14), What is different 
about the scheme described here is that loans would be available to everyone as 
a right, subsidised and guaranteed by the government, to be used ove»* the whole 
life cycle of individuals whenever they so choose, and repayment would be based 
on future income, whereas most existing loan schemes are ''mortgage" t ;pc 
loans, rather than contingent on income. 

2. Criteria for Financing Systems Suited to Recurrent Education: 
A Critical Appraisal 

We can now proceed to analyse the models just described in the light of vari- 
ous efficiency and equity criteria. This will by no means be a complete explo- 
ration of all their merits and effects since this would need information about such 
imponderables as type of educational activity, size of programme, number of 
participants or dur'^'tion and pattein of enrolment (15). Moreover, it is 
conceivable that a mix of sources of finance would pro^ ide a more feasible sys- 
tem than one relying purely on one model (16). Nevertheless, we have a clear 
enough picture by now to assess how well each would serve the aims and main 
policy objectives of a recurrent education system. 

a) Encouragement of the Recurrent Pattern 

Perhaps the most important criterion forjudging these models is how far the/ 
actually allow or encourage a recurrent pattern of participation in education or 
training. All four permit some form of such participation, but each scheme 
would have its own implications. 

Entidements are deliberately designed to encourage postponement of partici- 
pation since they would accrue interest thereby increasing li.eir value the longer 
they are unused (17). W'hether or not . is would provide enough incentive to 
people to defer part or a!' of their education or training depends on a variety 
of factors, including the general labour market situation and how it affects the 
individual, e.g. whether he or she will -lave to accept or be prepared to accept, 
a poor job or even unemployment as a direct result of not continuing education 
or training. 

The stimulation of recurrence in all non-work activities is an inbuilt and cen- 
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tral feature of the general income transfer insurance scheme, especially if used 
as a countercyclical instrument in an active labour market policv when demand 
for labour slackens. It has been pointed out therefore that the le of drawing 
rights would ha\e to be increased during unfavourable labourmarket conditions 
and for those who wish to obtain qualifications which are in emand in the labour 
market. Rehn has also suggested that the drawing right accrue.^ interest the 
longer it is unused, as in the case of entitlements. 

The collective fund, on the other hand, is intended for lifelong learning of dif- 
ferent kinds and spread over the individual's entire lifetime. Therefore, this fi- 
nancing system includes income maintenance for participants during periods of 
cither full-time or part-time study or training. However, there is no financial 
incentive to postpone further studies or training upon reaching compulsory 
school-leaving age. On the contrary, it is explicitly stated that income mainte- 
nance must be such as to serve as a disincentive to take up a job immediately, 
upon completing compulsory school (18). The idea is that people should com- 
plete a certain ainount of post-compulsory education and still have the possi- 
bility to reurn lat'^r. It is the possibility of returning to education later in life, 
rather than the possibility of deferring further study oi training at the end of 
compulsory schooHng that is emphasized by the parafiscal finar.ing model. 

Financing recurrent education through income contingent loans is much 
more uncertain with respect to its incentive effects. Having been developed for 
the financing of higher education and then adapted and transformed into a fi- 
nancing scheme for recurrent education, it poses some basic problems. For ex- 
ample, income maintenance costs for adults are higher f »r 18 to 22 year-olds 
and repayment periods will be shorter, thus entailing higher rates of repayment. 
Therefore, a loans scheme may discourage, rather than encourage, recurrent 
pattern of educational participation. Although this model may in principle be 
used for recurrent education, it is doubtful whether it would meet * le criterion 
of encouraging, rather than simply allowing a recurrent pattem '^fparticipation. 

b) Promotion of Equality of Opportunity 

The second criterion loi analysis of systei.is is how far the model 

schemes might oe expected to enhance ol edu " ,.onal opportunity (in 

terms of participation in post-compuLo jucatior and tr' Ininf, activities 
among different social groups). 

It is well known that there are wide disparities in levels ' ducaticnal attain- 
ments between the younger and older generations, on the one hand, and be- 
tween different social groups, on the other. In order to increase equality between 
these different groups, educational opportunity has to be extended to those who, 
up to the present, have received least. This means that a scheme for financing 
recurrent education should be equalising in bxii intent and outcome. How do 
the suggested models meet this objective? 

*'To increase equity in the allocation of post-secondary education and train- 
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ing by assuring that the government provides equitable support for all eligible 
persons" is an explicit aim of the entitlement approach (19). Indeed, the idea 
that evci'/body should receive the same amount of money from the government 
for education or training upon completion of compulsorv' school while at the 
same time abolishing all other forms of public subsidies is fascinating in its sim- 
plicity and its seemingly straightforward approach to overcoming existing in- 
equalities. However, even with the suggested modification which would differ- 
entiate between the needy and well-to-do students (the grant-loan mix of the 
entitlement) and according to the social value of the field of study (by which the 
amount of entitlement would vary), at least one major problem would be diffi- 
cult to resolve by an entitlement approach. Since different kinds of education 
have different costs, this would mean that entitlement to equal amounts cf 
money would not ensure access to equal amounts of education. The financial 
support needed by those who cont'nue full-time school and go on to higher edu- 
cation will be considerably higher than for those who take up, and partly fin- 
ance, an apprenticeship after the end of compulsory school, for instance, and 
then use their entitlement for evening courses or a few periods of educational 
leave of absence at a later stage. The cost, and therefore price differences be- 
tween courses, are considerable. 

The dilemma posed by this disparity in prices for different types of education 
thus consists in fixing the "right size" of entitlement. What the "right size" 
might be in cash terms depends on a number of factors and cannot be meaning- 
fully discussed out of the context of a concrete national system. But it would 
probably be difficult to steer clear of either underfunding the entitlement (which 
would mean that higher education students would need additional resources) or 
overfunding it, thus leaving a sizeable part of the entitlement unused in the case 
of students in other types of education. In the former case, it would add ad- 
ditional inequality to the existing disparities as only students from well-to-do 
backgrounds would be able to top up their entitlements and pursue university 
studies. In the latter case - provided this could be financed at all - many individ- 
uals would probably not use up all of their entitlement for educational purposes. 

Were this to happen. Levin has suggested that unused balances should be 
refunded to the individual at retirement age or given to his estate in the case of 
early death. While this might be consiciered equitable, it would provide no in- 
centive to use the entitlement money for education or training, at least not for 
low-income earners. It is precisely this section of the population who receive the 
lowest retirement benefits and who would thus be inclined to use their entitle- 
ments to secure an acceptable standard of living after retirement. As this is the 
group who have normally had the least education, the possibility of choosing 
between education and capitalisation of unused entitlements upon retirement 
apoears to pose considerable problems. 

There are two separate problems to be resolved, namely how to provide in- 
come maintenance and how to finance tuition. The concept oi drawin^^ ♦•:;:Hts 
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would increase freedom of individual choice in allocating non-work time by pro- 
Mding some income maintenance during sizeable periods of study or training. 
Although income maintenance may be the largest financial cost of recurrent 
education, the question of how to finance tuition is also important. Although 
there arc some OECD countries where certain types of education are provided 
free or practically free of charge, there are other sorts of education and oth^r 
countries where tuition fees are significant. Therefore, students would presum- 
ably have to continue to rely on cither family support, savings, scholarships or 
loans in order to be able to afford to use their non-work time for education or 
training. If annual contributions to the insurance system must be high enough 
to r jver the cost of a number of years of study this would mean very high levels 
of contribution in cases wher e tuition fees arc paid by the student. 

Parafiscal schemes of the kind suggested would take care of both income 
maintenance and tuition costs during periods of study or training so that no fi- 
nancial contribution of participants in recurrent education activities would be 
required. It cannot, however, be firmly established whether this mode of finance 
would lead to an expansion of recurrent education opportunities, before it is 
known how much would be made available to individual students. 

Income Contingent Loans would extend opportunities to those who would 
not be able to pursue further studies or training if they had to rely solely on 
family support or their own savings, but it is sometimes suggested that loans 
would discourage participation by low-income students. Another problem is 
that in many countries academic higher education is heavily subsidised from 
public funds, whereas opportunities for recurrent education may receive lower 
subsidies. It would give rise to considerable inequities if students relied on loans 
to finance recurrent education, while students in full-time higher education re- 
ceived grants or free tuition, particularly since higher education students tend 
to come from higher-income groups. 

c) Motivation of Disadvantaged Groups 

One of the main objectives of recurrent education is to motivate and enable 
disadvantaged groups, particularly those who have low incomes or are poorly 
educated to return to education. Any system of finance that aims to achieve this 
objective would have to give specific economic incentives to these groups. Let us 
see how the four models approach this problem. 

TiiC entitlement scheme would address it by giving grants to these groups 
while better-oft* studentj; would receive repayable loans only. A cash subsidy 
with no concomitant fin.^ncial obligation on the part of the recipient \s certainly 
a considerable incentive *o use it for education. However, if it were possible to 
use the cash for topping up pensions instead of for education this would act as a 
disincentive and run counter to the attempt to attract this particular group into 
education. 
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The drawing rights scheme is somewhat unclear about the value and size of 
the specific incentives to be given to 'those who are not spontaneously motivat- 
ed and attracted to studying''. Since the scheme has been primarily designed as 
a general income-transfer system, and as an instrument in an active labour mar- 
ket policy, the principle of equality of educational opoortunity and positive dis- 
crimination in favour of the disadvantaged is not a major priority of this scheme. 
The origmal model compares two strands of economic thinking. On the one 
hand, it concerns theoretical principles: how are the marginal benefits from 
studies (a mixture of consumption and investment) shared as between the indi- 
vidual, his employer, and society as a whole, and how therefore should the costs 
be allocated in order to lead to the best use of resources and to encourage citizens 
in desirable numbers to prefer studies to doing nothing? On the other hand, it 
is a practical question of experimentation and experience: how big do the contri- 
butions of the state have to be, during different conjunctural situations and in 
different sectors of the economy, in order to maximise the societal benefits, for 
example, through the decision of a desirable number of workers to use their 
study rights during a slack period and to train themselves for shortage 
occupations? (20) 

Thus, if individuals would be more likely to use their drawing rights for pur- 
poses other than education (for example, leisure activities), then it would be 
necessary for these rights to have a higher value if used for educational purposes 
in order to promote and encourage recurrent studies and training. But this raises 
a number of further questions. How would such incentives be fina^iced and who 
would decide about the size of incentives? Would such incentives be given to 
everyone who opts for education or training rather than for leisure-type activi- 
ties, or would additional incentives be confined to those with low previous edu- 
cation? 

All in all, it is probably fair to say that a self-contained system of income trans- 
fer payments financed by contributions from employers and employees would 
probably not provide any specific financial incenti\e for the low motivated to 
use their entitlements for education as this would not be compatible with the 
principle of a social insurance system. If there were to be financial incentives, 
therefore, they would have to be financed from outside the scheme, probably 
from public funds, since it is not feasible to expect members of an insurance 
scheme to subsidise special groups by increasing the value of the!'* drawing 
rights at the expense of their own. 

As far as the parafiscal scheme of financing is concerned, there appears to be 
no explicit provision for special incentives for the disadvantaged. The answer to 
this question would be left to the self-management of such collective funds, to- 
gether with all questions of eligibility and content. Since the governing bodies of 
parafiscal schemes will be composed of different parties, including the represen- 
fauves of the state, it might be expected that particular attention would be paid 
to those gioups with a low educational background and appropriate arrange- 
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mcnts made to attract them through specific incentives, but this is not a neces- 
sary feature of a collective fiind. 

The concept of income contingent loans is based on the idea that, under the 
normal conditions of repayment of '^mortgage"-type loans, the inherent riski- 
ness of the return from th" mdividual mvestment would discourage potential 
participants from investing in education. It is assumed, however, that an indi- 
vidual might be prepared to borrow if it were a contingent repayment loan, 
meaning that if income is low, repayment rates are small. It is argued that this 
would be particularly true in the case of the poor, who would not be obliged to 
repay the full amount of the loan if they did not succeed with their studies or if 
their salary were not sufFiciently high. In other words, the loan would be repaid 
in full only by those whc derived financial benefits from their investment, in the 
form of higher lifetime income (21). 

The hard fact remains, however, that borrowing money, even under favour- 
able conditions, means having to repay it, either in part or in full. It is hard to 
see how individuals will be motivated to borrow to invest in their )wn education 
if they either do not believe in the value of education at all or if their previous 
experience with education was such they they do not expect to succeed in any 
educational programme. Therefore, opponents of loans argue that any form of 
loan would act as a disincentive to disadvantaged groups, and that only grants 
would provide sufficient incentive to persuade them to invest in recurrent edu- 
cation. On the other hand, experience with student loans for higher education 
shows that some low-income students are willing to borrow to finance theii edu- 
cation, particularly when the loan repayment terms are favourable. The ques- 
tion is whether loans would provide sufficient incentive for investment in all 
forms of recurrent education, or whether they would be used only for vocational 
education offering high returns. 

d) Parity of Treatment between General and Vocational Education 

In principle, all of the four financing models cover financial support tor edu- 
cation and training ranging from general and completely non-vocational lo di- 
rectly vocationally-oriented training activities. However, there are certain differ- 
ences in '^nfiphasis. The entitlement approach proposed by Levin was, in an earl- 
ier and more elaborate version, li.nited to career preparation and its scope was 
only later broadened to include non-vocational activities (22). Rehn's drawing 
rights model tends to emphasize vocational education through the use of ad- 
ditional financial incentives for vocationally-oriented educ?'.ion and for retrain- 
ing a'-fivities. The parafisral model probably best meets this criterion of parity 
since 11 would not only try to ensure parity between general and vocational edu- 
cation but also a better co-ordination and eventually integration of the different 
sectors The aim of parafiscal funds would be to ensure that representatives of 
different spheres of interest were involved in the organisation of the fund, so that 
all post- compulsory education and training provision could be co- 
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oniinated (23). Since income contingent loan schemes have b<"cn primarily ad- 
vorated for higher education, rhe emphasis is mamK on the vocational compon- 
ent of education since there is thv underlying assumption that inve^^tment in edu- 
cation will yield an increase in income from which the loan can be repaid. Fhis, 
it can be argued, would be essentialU limited to educational programmes which 
are recognised to have a dircci professional relevance while general education 
might be neglected by the students. It may e\ en be that the Lending Bank would 
encourage the tendency since the higher the level of future income, the greater 
the monetary returns to the Bank from income contingent repa\ ments. 

e) Equitable Distribution of Financial Burden 

Although the four models all share certain features they differ with respect to 
sources of reven»' However, two of the schemes suggest variations to meet 
equity considerations. 

For example, it is proposed that entitlements take account of differences in 
family resources and background by distinguishing "grant" entitlements and 
"loan" cntitleme^ s. The former would gc to needy students and the latter to 
the student from higher-income families, with various combinations of loans and 
grants for intermediate groups. The justification for differentiation according to 
the financial need of the individual student is that wealth and income are unequ- 
ally distributed and the notion of equity requires unequal and not identical 
treatment. Likewise, it has been proposed that income contingent loan schemes 
be complemented by grants to needy students and that the size of the grant 
should depend upon the size of the family income. How far either "loan entitle- 
ments" or mixed "grant-loans" of this kind could be extended before they be- 
came inconsistent with the basic principles and approach of the scheme con- 
cerned is a moot question (24). In fact, given these suggested modifications of 
the principles of both models, it is hard to see in what *-e«pect the two modes of 
financing a»-e really different, since both entail indi^ idual support of students by 
a mean<:-tested combination of loans and grants. 

The basic principle of both models is that indi\ irluals should pay for their own 
education provided they can do so, thus combining the he-who-benefits-should- 
pay and the ability-to-pay principles. Nonetheless, everyone would be eligible 
for at least a loan (to be reoaid from later income) thus helping students from 
well-to-do backgrounds to establish independence from their family resources 
and creating, in the words of one, **a modicum of equity" (25). Needy students 
would receive either a grant or a subsidy composed of a mixed grant and loan 
- according to the student's family resources. This system resembles in principle 
existing student support systems for higher education in several OECD 
countri."s (26). 

The discussion cannot, however, be left there. The special characteristics of 
recurrent education raise some important issues, l^rstly, since recurrent edu- 
cation is for adults, up to what age can family (i.c parents') resources be taken 
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into account? While it may be reasonable to take account of parents' income in 
determining aid for young f)eople who attend university m direct continuation 
of secondary school, it appears nonsensical with respect to adults. Therefore, 
any means-testing would have to oe based upon the potential student's own re- 
sources. But this raises another problem. Apart from students with substantial 
capital, property or savings, or those who are entitled to paid sabbaticals or to 
educational leave of absence, most adults would have no source of income if they 
gave up paid employment for full-time study, so would have no income on which 
means-testing could be based. It is possible that it might be based upon income 
from pre\ious work (assuming the individual has worked before), though this 
may well be already spent and thus no longer at the student's disposal. 

Secondly, the fact that recurrent education is for adults raises problems with 
any financing system involving loans. The basic assumption of a loans scheme 
is that, under normal circumstances, the investment will have adequate returns 
and that therefore the borrower will be able to repay the loans - that is t^at the 
education will actually lead to a greater income. Although this may be a reason- 
able expectation for young people, it is certainly problematic for older people 
where the time sp?n for repayment is shorter than in the case of young people. 
This represents an important disincentive to postpone periods of education and 
follow a recurrent pattern of education spread over an entire lifetime. This prob- 
lem has often been raised as an economic argument against recurrent education, 
judged in terms of cost-benefit analysis. The opportunity cost of investing in 
education greater for older than for younge** oeople, that the older person had 
the option of postponing education (27). A self-contained financing system bas- 
ed on individual loans for educational activities must necessarily be concerned 
to ensure that loans are in fact paid back. It is, therefore, hard to sec how an 
Educational Opportunity Bank or any other income contingent loan scheme 
would be capable of enabling individi'.als to pursue full-time education at a later 
stage in their lives, rather than in direct continuation of compulsoiy schooling. 
This alone is a very serious limitation of the loan model. 

The drawi.ig nghts model raises different but equally important issues with 
respect to tlir equity criterion. Unlike most social insurance systems for sickness 
or work ?cJdents, the payments the individual would receive from the fund 
would be based on normal wages or salary. In this respect. ;he model resembles 
pension funds rather than sickness compensation. Existing differences in wages 
and salaries would thus continue during the periods of non-work. While this 
may be thought acceptable as far as income maintenance is concerned, it clearly 
influences the individual s ability to pay for tuition and incidental expenses as- 
sociated with education, such as travel, books, toe's, arrangements for child 
care Unless tuition is cither free or there are additional subsidies for those in 
middle- or lowc^-income brackets to cover other expenses, the system would put 
an inequitable financial burden on low earners. 

The proposed parafiscal model avoids this kind of problem by covering all 
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costs, including income maintenance, tuition and incidental costs. However, as 
noted above, the parafiscal model does not embrace the higher-education sector, 
which would continue to be funded entirely or in part from general tax revenues, 
according to the systems ofOECD countries. Thus the problem of unequal allo- 
cation of educational resources between the sectors and of inequitable distri- 
bution of the overall financial burden between different groups would continue 
to exist. Thus, in order to abolish existing inequities caused by different financial 
arrangements for different types of post-compulsory education, the parafiscal 
model would have to be expanded in scope to cover the entire post-compulsory 
sector, including higher education. 

This raises the question of whether there is any justification for financing com- 
pulsory education, general post-secondary education and recurrent education 
differently. All OECD countries provide compulsory education free of charge, 
and provide substantial subsidies for higher education, though in a variety of 
ways, including the provision of free tuition, grants or scholarships to individ- 
uals, subsidised student loans or a mixture of various forms of student aid. In 
most countries, the degree of subsidy for recurrent f*ducation is much less. One 
reason why governments subsidise compulsory and general post-compulsory 
education is that they recc^nise that investment in education generates benefits 
to the whole of society, and not just to the educated individual. However, the 
difficulty of defining and measuring with any accuracy the benefits of education 
means that "he-who-benefits-should-pay" does not provide a clear-cut guide to 
how the costs of education should be distributed between individuals and tht 
general taxpayer. In the case of recurrent education, it is clear that there are 
benefits ~ both economic and social - that accrue both to the individual and to 
society at large, so that the benefit principle does not demonstrate how the costs 
of the education should be shared. 

It is therefore sometimes argued that the benefit principle should be replaced 
by the principle that the financial burden of education should be distributed 
according to individual ability to pay. However, it is not clear that this would 
lead to greater equity in the distribution of costs and we have suggested above, 
that in the case of recurrent education it is often difficult to define "ability to 
pay". 

f) Flexibility and Individual Freedom of Choice 

Rehn's concept of a general income insurance with individual drawing rights 
aims explicitly at "the greatest possible freedom of individual choice"; in fact, 
he argues emphatically that it would lead to "a society of free choice" (23). As 
originally put forward this freedom refers to the allocation of time for work, 
study and leisure; but we have just seen that it can as well refer also to the possi- 
bility of choosing freely between different types of educational activity. As the 
drawing rights model is not primarily concerned with recurrent education, it 
must be assumed that the individual choice is limited to the range of choice tra- 
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ditionally available, i.e. within the provision of existing education systems. 

It is argued that this matter of availabilit\ would be quite different under the 
proposed entitlement system. The ''consumer'' would not only be able to choose 
freelv between existing types of provision but also, through the choice exercised 
in deciding where to spend entitlements, the individual would be able to influ- 
ence the provision itself As institutions providing education and training ser- 
vices would rely financially on entitlements from students enrolling in their pro- 
grammes, the contents of the programmes offered would probably adapt to indi- 
vidual demand to a large extent. But the implications for freedom of choice 
might not be all positive. Institutions would probably respond most obviously 
to popular demand, or to that of the "average consumer", which would thereby 
secure them the greatest amount of resources in the form of entitlement money. 
This might encourage institutions to drop most of those programmes and ser- 
vices that attract only a few students and are thus not profitable. Other than 
under the present system of mixed public and private provision of post-compul- 
sory education, it might well be expected that institutions would no longer serve 
the marginal student, taking less common subjects and courses, as they wculd 
have to compete with the private sector for students' fees and would thus be 
compelled to shape their supply according to the demands of the majority. 
Therefore, the entitlements scheme might well have the effect of significantly 
reducing the range from which the student has to choose. 

Concerning the proposed parafiscal schemes, it appears that individual 
choice would to a large extent depend on the eligibility criteria for education and 
training programmes whicn would be established by the governing body{ics). 
However, it can be expected that the composition of these boards, reflecting a 
variety of interests, would assure a large variety in the eligible programmes. The 
fact that the decisions of these boards concerning eligible programmes would 
have to he agreed upon by representatives of three different spheres of interest 
(government, employers, unions) as well as by educational experts, makes it 
very unlikely that programmes would be neglected if either one or other of these 
parties deemed them to be important. In at' lion, the envisaged system aims 
at a better and more equitable geographical distribution, and htnce access to 
programmes and services, which is an important factor in broadening and 
guaranteeing freedom of choice. 

What has been said for entitlements would basically appU also to income con- 
tingent loans as both modes of financing w ould rely on the mechanisms of the 
market, rathei than on any kind of educational planning, although of course the 
proposed accreditation of programmes under the entitlement scheme is a kind 
jf planning instrument. However, the basic idea behind financing education 
through loans is the belief that this investment in eduration will pay out in terms 
of (and be repaid from) higher incomes later on. This implies a close scrutiny 
by the individual (and presumably by the Bank as well) as to whether or not 
participation in the intended education or training programme can be reason- 
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ably expected to lead to a higher income from which the borrowed money can 
be repaid. If this does not take place, it is probably fair to assume that this would 
lead students to put an emphasis on those programmes which are more or less 
vocationally-oriented, thus narrowing students' choice to programmes which 
can be expected to have direct payoffs in professional or employment terms. 

There is another important issue that must be raised when discussing individ- 
ual flexibility and freedom of choice. Both the entitlement and the loans from 
the Educational Opportunity Bank schemes would give the individual a certain 
amount of money (either as a grant or a loan) to be used at any time between 
compulsory school-leaving age and retirement. Although there would be some 
kind of an information and regulatory system, the principle is that it is the indi- 
vidual who makes the decision as to the timing and the kind of programmes 
followed. Likewise, under the drawing rights model, it is individuals who decide 
at which point they want to use their drawing rights. Although this kind of indi- 
vidual choice and self-determination can well be considered an asset, it should 
not be overlooked that it also puts a considerable onus on the individual, who 
would have to decide at the age of eighteen, for example, whether to borrow a 
major sum of money, under an income contingent scheme, to finance education 
which, at a later stage in a working life, might no longer appear as valuable or 
meeting professional or personal needs. It also generates debt for the rest of a 
working life and excludes the possibility of taking up education or training later. 
The student's freedom of choice can thus turn out to be a burden, if there is no 
possibility of reversing decisions already tal ei and especially for those, often 
with less education, who tend to be less informed about the world of education, 
and may well make choices they would want to change later on when the entitle- 
ment or loan or drawing rights account is already used up. Thus, it must be 
noted that this much cherished idea of freedom of choice, particularly as viewed 
by liberal economists, is not without serious drawbacks. While it may be said 
that this risk is not unlike that which any consumer faces in a free market system, 
it is not ordinary merchandise, but education, which is at stake. 

g) Feasibility and Efficiency 

Much can be said about the feasibility and efficiency of the proposed systems. 
Given the obvious need for brevity, the discussion in this section will be centered 
around the single, but very large issue of whether it is feasible to finance recur- 
rent education by these means. 

Any discussion of how the proposed model schemes can be financed cannot 
avoid addressing the question - "How much would they cost?". It was mention- 
ed above that an answer not only depends on a number of variables (some of 
which, like levels and patterns of participation, would themselves be greatly in- 
fluenced by the availability of finance and the ways in which the money could 
be used), but that it would also have to take into account numerous trade-ofls 
with other parts of the education sector as well as with other policy sectors which 
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would be afTcctcd. Having said this and remembering the general caveat that 
finance can only be concretely discussed in relation to specific programme ac- 
tivities, we can, however, try to outline some of the considerations bearing on 
fhc question of whether these models are actually financially feasible. 

The Educational Opportunity Bank scheme is probably the easiest to tackle. 
Since its underlying principle is that individuals pay for their own education 
while the state continues to subsidise the education sector by grants to insti- 
tutions, the system would be basically self-contained, requiring relatively smJl 
additional public funds only to subsidise the interest on Cue loans and any ad- 
ditional subsidies were grants to De given to needy students (29). 

It IS less clear what the financial implications of the drawing rights model 
would be. As a general principle, the system relies on contributions from em- 
ployers and employees in a similar way as social insurance funds (such as health 
or unemployment insurance). Yet, in spite of this similarity, it is not insurance 
in any normal sense, as it is based on the idea of a comprehensive account of 
individual rights to paid non-work time, rather than on a contingency (like sick- 
ness, accidents at work or unemj loyment) or a certain event (such as reaching 
retirement age). 

It would cost no more than under present arrangements only if the total 
amount of salaried non-work time available to draw upon did not exceed the 
sum of paid periods of voluntary and age-determined non-work time under ex- 
isting provisions (for example, annual leave, paid educational leave or sabbati- 
cals, temporary or old age retirement). 

But in this case, the system seems to boil down to little more than providing 
greater flexibility to the individual to decide when to use his or her non-work 
time. Desirable as this may be, it is certainly questionable whether this would 
provide sufficient basis for all post-compulsory education and training require- 
ments (especially if it is full-time) und it is even more questionable whether the 
individual would want to use a sizeable part of his accumulated non-work time 
for these purposes. It is also to be v^ondered in this case why people should want 
to contribute financiallv to this kind of scheme, since it would replace a system 
where employers pay for much of existing non-work provision with one where 
individuals make a significant contribution themselves. 

It seems likely, therefore, that this scheme would only work if it allowed for a 
real increase in aggregate non-work time, over and above, that is, the sum total 
presently available. For this to be possible, additional funds will be required. 
These funds, in line with the drawing rights principle, would come from em- 
ployers and employees and/or government subsidies. If they were to come from 
employers and employees, it would raise problems, since already the size of so- 
cial security contubutions are a subject of primary concern in most of those 
OECD countries which operate systems of this kind. If employers and em- 
ployees were expected to pay contributions over and above present levels, the 
feasibility of the scheme would be in question, not only because employees al- 
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ready pay substantial contributions but also because it would add to the costs 
of labour which, in turn, could have a negative influence upon employment. 

The csults of a recent enquiry by the Dutch Committee on Paid Educational 
Leave of Absence are, however, worth noting in this context. This Committee, 
charged by the government to look into the costs and modes of financing of a 
paid educational leave of absence scheme, recommended its introduction to be 
financed partly from social insurance funds and partly by government subsidies. 
In recommending the use of social insurance funds, an important consideration 
was that these lunds (unemployment and health insurance) already hi to sup- 
port some of the costs of structural unemployment through the payment of ben- 
efits. Many of those for instance who are sick or classified as "unfit for work", 
so the Committee argued, could equally be classified as unemployed. Therefore, 
in recommending the use of social insurance funds, it was thought that edu- 
cational leave of absence would be both more constructive and actually shorten 
the period of a person's dependence on benefits in the longer term. In con- 
clusion, the Committee proposed that such a scheme should be financed from 
public funds (including «ocial security funds), through a redeployment of re- 
sources and indeed suggested that few, if any, additional funds would be 
required (30). 

Since it has been suggested that additional non-work time, and hen re- 
sources, would be necessary to make the drawing rights scheme worka> and 
having discussed some considerations of using social insurance funds, we can 
turn to the second alternative - government subsidies. These would come either 
from general tax revenues (and thus compete with other policy sect^ • for scarce 
resou' ,s) or, where possible, from special earmarked taxes for education and 
training. In either case, it seems unlikely that governments would finance extra 
non worK time to be spent as the individual chooses, but would probably only 
provide the additional resources if they weie to be used for education or trainini? 
purposes. Whether it would cost more or not is another question since the money 
might come from a redeployment of existing resources. It is not unreasonable 
to propose that both the "front-end" educational system would require fewer 
resources and that money otherwise used to bear the costs of unemployment 
might be channelled into paying for the drawing rights scheme. Since the con- 
clusion of this discussion is that it seems unreasonable to expect that govern- 
ments would agree to put additional finances into the funds for drawing rights 
unless it were to be used for specific purposes such as education and training, 
then it undermines the main principle cf this model - that it is the individual 
who chooses when and how to use the rights to which he or zhe is entitled. More- 
over, if it is correct to think that additional resources would be made available 
only for specific and designated purposes, then this raises the question of wheth- 
er there is any real distinction, in principle, between the drawing rights scheme 
under these conditions, and the situation which prevails in OECD countries at 
present. 
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Turning now to entitlements, the distinction must be made between entitle- 
ments as loans and those as grants. The tion and issue of feasibility of loans 
has already been discussed in relation to income contingent loans and it is not 
necessary to repeat it again. Entitlements as grants would be financed from gen- 
eral tax revenues, preferably, it is suggested, from income tax. This immediately 
raises the question, is it feasible to raise income tax to meet this new demand 
for resources and what would be the scale or order of magnitude of the funds 
required? 

Again, it is diflicult to decide on the order of magnitude since so muL i de- 
pends on how far resources would be redeployed and the trade-offs available 
with existing expenditure. The entitlements scheme, it must be remembered, 
piuposes to absorb all other arrangements for financing post-compulsory edu- 
cation, into its orbit. Concrete consideration of the scale of resources required i.s 
additionally complicated since it is extremely difficult to assess realistically even 
the present scale of public support to post-compulsory education which, in any 
case, varies considerably from country to country. 

It seems most useful, therefore, to consider the figures and estima*js which 
Levin puts forward. His starting point was the estimate that the Stat , of Califor- 
nia subsidised publicly financed four-year colleges at that time by aboit $2 500 
per student a year in the early 1980s (thus making $10 000 per student for the 
four years). This provides the basis for the estimated size of his enti lement. 
However, to this would have to be added a sum covering living expenses. $500 
a month, being roughly equivalent to the official poverty line, cannot be con- 
sidered an over-generous allowance and so it could be used as a minimal esti- 
mate ibr living expenses. Therefore, $6 000 can be added to the $2 500 basic 
entitlement. A third component should be taken into consideration, i.e. what is 
presently paid by students to colK ^^,5 as tuition fees. $1 000 to $1 500 a year was 
probably a fair (minimum) estimate of tuition fees, so that the total per year 
would come to $10 000 (2 500 + 6 000 + 1 500). Since the entitlements scheme 
as proposed by Levin is based on the idea that everyone would have the right to 
follow the four-year course or its equivalent, this made the total entitlement 
$40 000 for each student. Even recognising that a certain proportion of this 
would be in the form of loans, it seems safe to say that if everyone were eligible 
to this sum or its equivalent in current prices, the total outlay would far exceed 
the present total public support for post-compulsory education. Even these very 
rough estimates, therefore, indicate that the aim of giving everyone the money 
to undertake four years of university education or its equivalent, however laud- 
abl- in many respects, is bound to be financially more expensive than the 
present system. 

A more realistic example may thus be a one-year entitlement for education 
and training. Even with this example, the costs are likely to remain high. In a 
1976 OECD report (31 ). model calculations were made on the assumption that 
all employed people would have one yea: during their career for recurrent edu- 
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cation, and they would be paid their full salary during this time. The estimates 
suggested that it would cost between one and a half and two per cent of 
GDP (32). The report does indicate that it would be less expensive if, as seems 
plausible, not everyone tr k up their right to study leave or if ways were found , 
of paying people somewh?* less than their full salary. It should, however, be 
noted that the non-use of th** entitlement would not reduce the costs of the sch- 
eme as outlined by Levin; it would simply mean it would be paid to him/her 
upon retirement or it would go to his estate in the case of premature death (33). 

We have thus considered a number of factors that would influeice the likely 
scale of costs of the entitlements scheme. The speculative question - would the 
considerable additional public funds required to finance even a modest entitle- 
ments scheme be forthcoming - has not yet been directly addressed. However, 
given the commitment of many governments to reduce public expenditure, and 
given the resistance of taxpayers to continued increases in personal taxation, 
which led to the much publicised "Proposition Thirteen" in the State of Califor- 
nia some yeari age, it can no longer be assumed that increased public finance 
for such a scheme is feasible. 

Turning now to the last of the four model-financing systems, the parafiscal 
model: since public financial support would not be any higher than at present 
and wculii be paid into the parafiscal fund as a grant, then any increase in the 
post-compulsory sector would have to come through the ente' prise levies. It is 
again open to speculation whether industry can be expected to bear the burden 
of the costs of an expanded recurrent education system. Whatever the answer to 
this question, there are a number of more specific issues which merit attention. 

The size of the levies would depend upon the net profits of the enterprise, 
which raises the question of what would happen during periods of recession and 
low economic performance. This question has not ^one unnoticed and it has 
been suggested that economic fluctuations would be met by borrowing money 
on the capital market during .ecessions, which would be repaid when economic 
performance is high (34). (Clearly .his depends on confidence in the cyclical na- 
ture of economic change.) It is true that collective funds such as pension schemes 
do indeed follow this practice, thouf^h it needs also to be said that such funds are 
usually less sensitive to the twists and turns of economic performance than a 
fund based on net profits. 

We have already mentioned that costs which are borne by enterprises may be 
passed on to the consumer by means of higher prices, or the worker, through 
induced wage reductions. It is possible that this would be more difficult with a 
levy based on profits than on the payroll or turnover (35). Whilst this would 
follow the intention of the financing scheme, the question then is raised of the 
extent to which such a levy would operate as a disincentive to making and show- 
ing profits and the resistance it would encounter (36). General answers to these 
questions are impossible to suggest in the abstract but such a consideration 
should be taken into account in discussing its feas'Sility. 
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Whether the additional funds for recurrent education under a parafiscal sch- 
eme could be raised through levies on enterprises is far from dependent, there- 
fore, solely on the size of the levy. There is a complex of factors at play. More- 
over, the influence of enterprises, if they were expected to foot the bill, on the 
content of the education and training should not be overlooked. It again seems 
plausible that they will more readily participate in such a scheme, the more that 
the education and training is seen as meeting their own requirements and in- 
terests, and the higher the expected return, in the form of increased productivity. 

3. Envoi 

To try and draw the strands of this chapter together in a series of neat rec- 
ommendations and suggestions would contradict one of the br.sic thrusts of the 
previous pages There are too many areas and issues which have as yet received 
far too little attention to enable final or sweeping conclusions to be drawn. In 
particular, no single one financing system emerges as the "ideal" one for a sys- 
tem of recurrent education and the above models could serve as elements in a 
mixed financing system that would have to take into account the respective 
structures, traditions and patterns of finance of post-secondary education and 
training existing in OECD countries. The foregoing analysis of the implications 
of alternative financing models may then provide some indication of how well 
different systems of financing would meet the fundamental objectives of recur- 
rent education. 
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